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The FHiftory of the Reign of Charis the Fifth, &c. continued. 
See Review for April. 


FN our former article on this fubject, we attended the elegant 
i and judicious Hiftorian to the clofe of the firit fection, re- 
prefenting the progrefs of fociety in Europe, with refpe&t to 
interior government, laws, and manners. ‘The fecond fedion, 
now under confideration, affords a view of the progrefs of fo- 
ciety in Europe, with refpect to the command of the national 


force, requifite in forcign operations 


The ftate of fociety, as our Hiftorian remarks, though greatly 
improved at the beginning of the 15th century, was flill defec- 
tive with refpect to the command of the national force. The 
power of the feveral monarchs was very limited, their revenues 
fmall, and their armies unfit for conquett. 

* Inttead of being able to employ troops trained to fill in arms, and 
to military fubordination, by regular d difcipline, monarchs were obiiged 
to depend on fuch forces as their vaffils conduéted to their ftandard in 
confequence of their military tenures. ‘hele, as they were bound to 
yemain under arms only for a fhort time, could not march far from their 
bfual place of refidence, and being more attached to the lord of whom 
they held, than to the fovereign whom bee ferved, were often as much 
difpofed to counteraét as to forward his {chemes. Nor were they, even 
if they had been more fubjeci to the comm ey of the monarch, proper 
inftruments to carry into execution any great and arduous enterprize, The 
ftrength of an army formed either for con q) “ or defence lies in In- 
fantry. ‘To the fabilicy and difcipline of their legions, confifting chiefly 
uf indenter, the Romans during the times of the republic were inc lebted 
for all their victories; and when their de‘cendants , forgetting the infti- 
tutions which had led them to univerfal dominion, fo tar altered their 
military fyitem as to place their principal confidence in a numerous ca- 
valry, the undifciplined impetuofity of the barbarous nations who 
fought moilly on foot, was fuficient, as I have already obferved, to 
overcome them. Thefe nations, foon after they fettied in their new 
conquetis, uninitructed by the fatal error of tae Romans, reUnguifhed 
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the cuftoms of their anceftors, and converted the chief force of their 
armies into cavalry. Among the Romans this change was occafioned 
by the effeminacy of their troops, who could not endure the fatigues of 
fervice, which their more virtuous and hardy anceftors fuftained with 
eafe, Among the people who eftablifhed the new monarchies into which 
Europe was divided, this innovation in military difcipline feems to have 
flowed from the pride of the nobles, who fcorning to mingle with per- 
fons of inferior rank, aimed at being dillinguifhed from them in the 
field as well as during peace. The inititution of chivalry, and the fre- 
quency of tournaments, in which knights, in complete armour, entered 
the lifts on horfeback with extraordinary fplendour, difplaying amazing 
addrefs, and force, and valour, brought cavalry into ftill greater efteem. 
‘The fondnefs for that fervice increafed to fach a cegree, that, during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, the armies of Europe were com- 
pofed almoft entirely of cavalry. No gentleman would appear in the 
field but on horfeback. To ferve in any other manner he would have 
deemed derogatory to his rank. The cavalry, by way of diftinétion, 
was called, The battle, and on it alone depended the fate of every ac- 
tion. The infantry, collected from the dregs and refufe of the people, 
ill armed and worfe difciplined, was of no account.’ 

Thefe circumftances, he obferves, rendered them incapable 
of forming any general or extenfive plan of operation, or from 
giving attention to the fchemes and tranfactions of their neigh- 
bours, they being but little connected with each other. 

The Hiftorian then traces the events during the 15th century, 
which rendered the efforts of nattons more powerful and extene 
five. The firft he takes notice of was the depriving the Englifh 
of their territories on the continent, which increafed the power 
of the French monarchy. But, befides the increafe of power 
by the re-union of the provinces, he adds, that during the ob- 
ftinate ftruggles between France and England, all the defects 
of the military fyftem under the feudal government were fen- 
fibly felt: which occafioned the introduction of /fanding armies, 
‘by means of which the monarchs of France were encouraged to 
extend their prerogative. | 

This appears to us as one of the moft interefting events of 
this period, and we could wifh that the Hiftorian had not paffed 
it over fo flightly. It would have been a tafk worthy of his 
knowledge to have difcufled the real merits of this important in- 
ftitution : to have traced its effects on the liberties, on the pro- 
perty, and on the morals of the people among whom it has been 
introduced ; and to have fhewn to what forms of government it 
is beft adapted, and to what extent it may fafely be admitted. 

Having marked the fteps which Lewis the XIth took to in- 
troduce and augment this ftanding force, he obferves that other 
princes imitated his example: and then takes notice of the 
events which called the feveral monarchs to exert the new 
powers they had acquired. | 
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The firft he mentions was the marriage of the heirefs of the 
houfe of Burgundy: the next was the invafion of Italy by 
Charles the VIIIth ; which gave rife to the fyftem concerning 
the balance of power, and became the great object of policy, 
firft in Italy, and then in Europe. 

Another important occurrence, as he obferves, was the league 
of Cambray, the object of which was to humble the republic of 
Venice, and to divide its territories. The various negociations, 
he remarks, carried on during this bufy period, and the diffe- 
rent combinations formed among powers till then little con- 
nected with each other, prepared them for the tranfactions of 
the 16th century ; which leads to the fubject of the third fec- 
tion, wherein a view is exhibited of the political conftitution of 
the principal ftates in Europe at the commencement of that 
century. 

Our hiftorian obferves, that at this time there was a confider- 
able variety in the conftitution of the different nations in Europe, 
and he gives a very accurate explanation of each, for which we 
muft refer to the work itfelf; and, leaving this preliminary 
volume, proceed to the fecond and third, which contain the 
hiftory of Charles the fifth. 

The fecond volume opens with the birth of Charles. 

« Charles V. was born at Ghent on the twenty-fourth day of February, 
in the year one thoufand five hundred. His father, Philip the Hands 
fome, Archduke of Auftria, was the fon of the Emperor Maximilian, 
and of Mary, the only child of Charles the Bold, the laft prince of the 
houfe of Burgundy. His mother, Joanna, was the fecond daughter of 
Ferdinand and [fabella, king and queen of Caltile and Aragon, 

< A long train of fortunate events had opened the way for this young 
prince to the inheritance of more extenfive dominions, than any Euro- 
pean monarch, fince Charles the Great, had pofiefied. Each of his 
anceftors had acquired kingdoms or provinces, towards which their pros 
{peé& of fucceffion was very emote, ‘The rich poffeffions of Mary of 
Burgundy were deftined for another family, fhe having been contracted 
by her father to the only fon of Lewis XI. of France; tut that capri- 
cious monarch, indulging his hatred to her family, chofe rather to itrip 
her of part of her territories by force, than to fecure the whole by mar- 
riage; and by this mifconduct, fatal to his pofterity, threw all the 
Netherlands and Franche Compté into the hands of a rival. Ifabella, 
the daughter of John II. of Caitile, far from having any profpect of 
that noble inhertance which fhe tran{mitted to her grandfon, pafled the 
early part of her life in obfcurity and indigence; but the Caftilians, ex- 
a{perated againft her brother Henry {V. an ill-advifed and vicious prince, 
publickly charged him with impotence, and his queen with adultery ; 
and, upon his demife, rejeéting Joanna, whom the king had uniformly, 
and even on his death-bed, owned to be his lawful daughter, and 
whom an affembly of the ftates had acknowledged to be the heir of his 
kingdom, they obliged her to retire into Portugal, and placed Ifabella 
on the throne of Caftile. Ferdinand owed the crown of Aragon to the 
wnexpetied death of his elder brother, and acquired the kingdoms of 
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— and Sicily by violating the treaties, and difregarding the ties of 
blood, ‘To all thefe kingdom: , Chrittopher Columbus, by an effort of 
genius and of intrepidity, the boldeft and moft fuccefsful that is record- 
ed in the annals of mankind, added a new world, the wealth of which 
was one confiderable fource of the power and grandeur of the Spanith 
monarchs.’ 

On the death of Charles’s father, and on his mother’s incapacity 
for government, fhe being difordered in her mind, Ferdinand was 
appointed regent o! “Cattle, Being jealous of his grandfon Charles, 
} erdinand endeavoured, by his w nl, to exclude him from the Spa- 
nifh kindoms; but was at length perfuaded to alter that will; 
And, in the end, he left Charles fole heir of all hts dominions. 
Ferdinand died foon after figning this will, on the 23d Jan. 1516. 

‘ Charles, to whom fuch a noble inheritance defcended by his death, 
was near the full ave of fixteen. [le had hitherto refided in the Low 
Countries, his paternal dominions. Margaret of Autiria, his aunt, and 
Margaret of York, the filler of Edward 1V. of England, and widow 
of Charles the Bold, two princefles of great virtue ard abilities, had 
the care of forming his early youch. Upon the death of his father, Pit- 
lip, the Flemings committed the government of the Low Countries to 
his grandfather, the Emperor Maximilian, with the name rather than 
the authority of regent. Maximilian made choice of William de Croy 
Jord of Chievres to fuperintend the education of the young prince his 

randfon, ‘That nobleman pofiefled, in an eminent degree, the ta'ents 
which fitted him for fuch an important office, and difcharged the dunes 
of it with great fidelity, Under Chievres, Adrian of Utrecht aéted as 
preceptor. This preferment, which opened his way to the highett 
dignities an ecclefiaflic can attain, he owed not to his birth, for that was 
@xtremely mean; nor to his intere!t, for he was a itranger to the arts of 
a court; but to the opinion which his countrymen entertained of his 
learning. He was indeed no inconfiderable proficient in thofe frivolous 
{ciences which, during feveral centuries, aflumed the name of philofophv, 
and publithed a commentary, which was highly efteemed, upon The 
Mafter of the Sentences, a famous treatile of Petrus Lombardus, and 
confidered at that time, as the flandard {yttem of metaphyfical the: logy. 
But whatever admiration thefe procured him in an illiterate age, it was 
foon found that a man accuftomed to the retirement of a college, unac- 
guainted with the world, and without any tincture of tafte or elegance, 
was by no means qualified for rendering {cience agreeable to a young 
prince. Charles, accordively, difcovered an early” averfion to learning, 
and an exceflive fondnefs for thofe violent and martial exercifes, to exe 
ce! in which was, at that time, the chief pride, ard almoft the only Rudy 
of perfons of rank. Chievres encouraged this tafte, either from a defire 
of gaining his pupil by indulgence, or from too flight an opinion of 
the advantage of literary accomplifhments. He in iflrudied him, how- 
ever, with great care in the arts of government; he made him ftudy the 
hiftory not only of his own kingdoms, but thole with which they were 
conneéted; he accuftomed him, from ¢ 1¢ time of his affuming the ite 
vernment of linders ia the year one thoufand five hundred and fifteen, 
to attend to bufinefs; he perfuaced Lim to perufe all payers 
relating to public affairs ; to be prefent at the deliberations of his privy- 
couniellois, and to propo.e to thea hiinfelf thofe matters, concernieg 
wick 
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which he required their opinion. From fuch an education, Charles 
contracted habits of gravity and recollection which {carce fuited his time 
of life. The firft openings of his genius did not indicate that fuperi- 
ority which his maturer age difplayed. He did not difcover in his youth 
that impetuofity of fpirit which commonly ufhers in an active and en- 
terprizing manhood. Nor did his early obfequioufnefs to Chievres, 
and his other favourites, promife that capacious and Cecifive judgment, 
which afterwards direéted the affairs of one half of Europe. But his 
fubje&ts, dazzled with the external accomplifhments of a graceful figure 
and manly addrefs, and viewing his character with that partiality which 
is always fhown to princes during their youth, entertained fanguine hopes 
of his adding luftre to thofe crowns which defcended to him by the death 
of Ferdinand. 

In order to prevent the evils which might arife from the fpirit 
of faction and difcontent to which the Spanifh conftitution was 
prone, Ferdinand had in his laft will taken the prudent precau- 
tion of appointing cardinal Ximenes, archbifhop of Toledo, to 
be fole regent of Ca/file, till the arrival of his grandfon in 


Spain. 

The fingular chara&ter of this man, and the extraordinary qualiti: °s 
which marked him out for that office, at fuch a junéture, merit a par- 
ticular defeription. He was defcended of an honourable, not of a 
wealthy family; and the circumitances of his parents, as well as his own 
inclinations, having determined him to enter into the church, he early 
obtained benefices of great value, and which placed him in the way of 
the highelt preferment. All thefe, however, he renounced at once 5 
and after undergoing a very fevere noviciate, affumed the habit of St. 
Francis in a monattry of Obfervantine triars, one of the moit rigid or- 
ders in the Romifh church, There he foon became eminent for his un- 
common aulterity of manners, and for thofe exceffes of fuperfitious 
devotion, which are the proper chataéterillics of the monnftic life. But 
notwithftanding thefe pea riage to which weak and enthufiattic 
minds alone are utually prone, his underftanding, naturally penetrating 
and decilive, retained its full vigour, and acquired him fuch great authoe 
rity among bis own order, as r railed him to be their provincial. His re- 
puiation for fan@ity foon procured him the office of father confeflor to 
the queen, Habella, which he accepted with the utmoft reluctance. He 
preferved in a court the fame auiterity of manners, which had diltin- 
guifhed him in the cloifter, He continued to make a}! his journtes on 
foot; he fubfitted only upon alms; his atts of mortification were ae 
fevere as ever; and his penn vances as rigorous, Lfabella, pleafed with 
her choice, conferred on him, not long after, the archvifhoprick of To- 
ledo, which, next to the papacy, is the richett di; gnity in tne church of 
Rome. ‘This honour he declined with a firmneis, which nothing but 
the authoritative injunction of the pope was able to overcome. Nor did 
this height of promotion change his manners, Though obliged to cil- 
play in pubtic that magn’ ficence which became his fation, he him{clf 
retained his monaiiic feverity. Under his pontifi: ‘al robes ne confts antly 
wore the coarfe frock of St. Brancis, the rents in which he ufed to patch 
with b's own hands. He at no time ufed linen; bet was common ly 
clad in hair-cloth. He fle: Dt always i in his habit, moft frequently on the 
groun!, or on boards, rarely in a bed. He did not tafe any of the 
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delicacies which appeared at his table, but fatisfied himfelf with that 
fimple diet which the rule of his order prefcribed. Notwithftanding 
thefe peculiarities, fo oppofite to the manners of the world, he poffeffed 
a thorough knowledge of its affairs; and no fooner was he called by his 
ftation, and by the high opinion which Ferdinand and Ifabella enter- 
tained of him, to take a principal fhare in the adminiftration, than he 
difplayed talents for bufinefs, which rendered the fame of his wifdom 
equal to that of his fanétity. Bold and original in ali his plans, his 
political conduct flowed from his real character, and partook both of its 
virtues and its defects. His extenfive genius fuggefted to him fchemes, 
watt and magnificent. Confcious of the integrity of his intentions, he 
purfued thete with unremitting and undaunted firmnefs. Accuftomed 
from his early youth to mortify his own paffions, he fhewed licle induls 
gence towards thofe of other men. ‘Taught by his fyftem of religion 
to check even his moit innocent defires, he was the enemy of every 
thing to which he could affix the name of elegance and pleafure ; and, 
though free from any fufpicion of cruelty, he difcovered in all his coms 
merce with the world a fevere inflexibility of mind, and autterity of 
character, peculiar to the monaftic profeflion, and which can fcarce be 
conceived in acountry where that is unknown, 

Our Hiftorian gives an account of the fchemes of Ximenes, 
for extending the prerogative, by deprefling the nobility, by 
forming a body of troops, depending on the crown, and by re- 
calling the grants of former monarchs to the nobility. 

Ximenes perfuaded Charles to vifit Spain, to which the Fle. 
mifh were averfe, and Charles, as our Hiftorian obferves, from 


want of experience, and fond of his native country, fuftered him- 
felf to be unneceflarily detained in the Netherlands. 

We know not whether the motive here affigned for Charles’s 
teluCtance, is to be juftified from a general obfervation of man- 
kind. Young men, fuch as Charles then was, feldom difcover 
an extreme fondnefs for their native country. Youth, on the 


contrary, are fond of novelty, and more efpecially fufceptible of 
the pleafure of vifiting various climes. It is not till their riper age, 
that they grow ftationary, and become attached to their nate 
country. 

Charles, however, at length embarked for Spain. 

‘ Ximenes, who confidered the prefence of the king as the greateft 
bleffing to his dominions, was advancing towards the coaft, as faft as 
the infirm ftate of his health would permit, in order to receive him. 
During his regency, and notwithftanding his. extreme old age, he 
abated, in no degree, the rigour or frequency of his mortifications; 
and to thefe he adaed fuch laborious affiduity in bufinefs, as would have 
worn out the moft youthful and vigorous conftitution. Every day he 
employed feveral hours in devotion ; he celebrated mafs in perfon; he 
even ailotted iome tpace for itudy. Notwithitanding thefe occupations 
he regularly attended the council ; he received and read all papers pre- 
fented to him ; he diétated letters and inftruétions ; and took under his 
infpection all bufinefs, civil, ecclefiaftical, or military. Every moment 
of his time was filled up with fome ferious employment. The only 
amufement in which he indulged himfelf, by way of relaxation after 
bufinel§, was to canvafs, with a few friars and divines, fome intricate 
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article in fcholaftic theology. Wafted by fuch a courfe of life, the infirs 
mities of age daily grew upon him. On his journey, a violent diforder 
feized him at Bos Equillos, attended wich uncommon fymptoms ; which 
his followers confidered as the effect of poifon, but could not agree 
whether the crime ought to be imputed to the hatred of the Spanith 
nobles, or to the malice of the Flemifh courtiers. This accident 
obliging him to ftop fhort, he wrote to Charles, and with his ufual 
boldnefs advifed him to difmifs all the ftrangers in his train, whofe num- 
bers and credit gave offence already to the Spaniards, and would ere 
long alienate the affe€tions of the whole people. At the fame time, he 
earneftly defired to have an interview with the king, that he might in- 
form him of the itate of the nation, and the temper of his fubjeéts, 
To prevent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spanifh grandees, em- 
ployed all their addrefs, and indultrioufly kept Charles at a diftance from 
Aranda, the place to which the Cardinal removed. Through their fug- 
geftions, every meafure that he recommended was rejected; the utmolt 
care was taken to make him feel, and to point out to the whole nation, 
that his power was on the decline; even in things purely trivial, fuch a 
choice was always made, as was deemed moit dilagreeable to him. 
Ximenes did not bear this treatment with his ufual fortitude and {pirit, 
Confcious of his own integrity and merit, he expected a more grateful 
return from a prince, to whom he delivered a kingdom more flourifhing 
than it had been in any former age, and authority more extenfive and 
better eftablifhed, than the moft illuftrious of his anceftors had ever pof- 
feffed, He could not, therefore, on many occafions, refrain from giv- 
img vent to his indignation and complaints. He lamented the fate of 
his country, and foretold the calamities it would fufter from the info- 
lence, the rapacioufnefs, and ignorance of ftrangers. While his mind 
was agitated by thefe paflions, he received a letter from the king, in 
which, after a few cold and formal expreffions of regard, he was allow- 
ed to retire to his diocefe; that after a life of fuch continued labour, he 
might end his days in tranquillity. This meffage proved fatal to Xime- 
nes, His haughty mind, it is probable, would not furvive difgrace ; 
pehaps his generous heart could not bear the profpe& of the misfortunes 
ready to fall on his country. Whichfoever of thefe opinions we em- 
brace, certain it is that he expired a few hours after reading the letter. 
The variety, the grandeur, and the fuccefs of his fchemes, duringa 
regency of only twenty months, leave it doubtful, whether his fagacity 
in council, his prudence in condutt, or his boldnefs in execution, de- 
ferve the greateft praife, His reputation is ftill high in Spain, not only 
for wifdom, but for fanétity ; and he is the only prime minifter mention- 
ed in hiftory, whom his contemporaries reverenced as a faint, and to 
whom the people under his government afcribed the power of working 
miracles,’ 

After giving an account of fome domeftic difcontents which 
Charles had to encounter, our Hiftorian takes notice of the death 
of the emperor Maximilian, for the fucceflion to whofe empire 


Charles and Francis the firft were competitors. He very accu- 
rately explains the views and interefts of the other ftates, and of 
the electors. To have chofen either of the contending mo- 


narchs, would have given the empire a mafter, inftead of a head, 
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and would have reduced the latter from the rank of equals, ta 
the condition of fubjecis. 

‘ Fall of thele ideas, they all turned their eyes towards Frederick, 
duke of Suxony, a privce of fuch eminent virtue, and abilities, as to be 
dittinguithes by the name of the Sage, and with one voice offered him 
the imperial crown, He was not dazzled with that object, which mo- 
narchs fo far fuperior to him in power courted with fuch eagernefs ; and 
after deliberating upon the matter a fhort time, he rejected it witha 
magnanimity and difinterefednefs, no lets fing: ilar than admirable. Noe 
thing, he o bfers ‘ed, could be more impoliti< oo than an obitinate adhe- 
rence tO a maxim Ww ‘3 ‘h, though found and juit in many cafes, was not 
applicable to a!l. In times of tranquillity, faid he, we with for an em- 
peror who has not power to invade our liberties ; times of danger de- 
mand one who is able to fecure our fafety. ‘The Turkifh armies, led by 
a gallant and victorious monarch, are now affembline. They are ready 
to pour in upon Germany with a violence unknown in former ages, 
Mew conjunctures call for new expedients. ‘lhe imperial fceptre mutt 


-be committed to fome hand more powerful than mine, or that of any 


other German prince. We poffeis neither dominions, nor revenues, nor 
authority, which enable us to encounter fuch a formidable enemy. Re- 
courfe mult be had in this exigency to one of the rival monarchs. Each 
of them can bring into the field forces fufficient for our defence. But 
as the king of Spain is of German extraction, as he is a member and 
prince of the empire by the territories which defcend to him from his 
grandfather ; as his dominions ftretch along that frontier which lies moft 
expoled to the enemy ; his claim is preferable, in my opinion, to that of 
a iiranger to our language, to our blood. and to our country; and 
therefore I give my vote to confer on him the Imperial crown, 

This opinion, dilated by fuch uncommon generofity, and 
fupported by arguments fo plaufible, made a deep impreffion on 
the eleétors, who, in the end, chofe Charles emperor ; an election, 
which occafioned fome difcontents in Spain, which Charles fur- 
mounted, and embarked for Germany. 

- Many concurring circumflances, not only called Charles’s thoughts 
towards the affairs of Germany, but rendered his prefence in that coun- 
try neceflary. ‘T he kleGors grew impatient of fo long an interregnum ; 
his heredi: ary dominions were dijlurbed by inteftine commotions ; and 
the new opinions concerning religion, mde {uch rapid progrefs as re- 
quired the : moll ferious confideration, Bur absve all, the motions of the 
French ! ring drew his attention, and convisced him that it was neceffary 
to-take meafures for his own defence, boch with fpeed and with vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lifts as candidates for the Im- 
perial dignity, they conducted their rivalfhip with many profeffions of 

egard "Sei ‘ach ether, and with repeated declarations that they would 
not fuffer any tincture of enmity to mingle itfelf with chis honourab'e 
emulation. We both court the fame mill reis,” faid Francis, with his 
ufual vivacity, ‘each ought to urge his fut = h all che addrefs cf 
which ren ie mafler; the moft fortunate will prevail, and the other mutt 
reltcontended.”” But though two young and | a8 Giri Princes, and 
each of them animated with the hope of fuccels, might be capable of 
forming fuch a generous refolution, it was foon found taat they promifed 
upon a moderation ico refined 2: und difinterelted for human nature. The 
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eference given to Charles in the fight of all Europe, mortified Francis 
to the higheft degree, and infpired him with all the paffions natural to 
difappointed ambition, To this was owing the perfonal jealoufy and 
sivalfhip which fubfiited between the two monarchs during their whole 
reign; and the rancour of thefe, added to a real oppofition of interelt, 
and to many unavoidable caufes of difcord, involved them in almoft 
perpetual hoftiljties. Charles had paid no regard to the principal article 
in the treaty of Noyon, by refuiing oftener than once to do juftice to 
John d’Albret, the excluded monarch of Navarre, whom Francis was 
bound in honour, and prompted by intereft, to reftore to his throne. 
The French king had pretenfions to the crown of Naples, of which 
Ferdinand had deprived his predeceflor by a moft unjuftifiable breach of 
faith, The Emperor might reclaim the dutchy of Milan as a fief of the 
Empire, which Francis had feized, and ftill kept in poffeflion, without 
having received inveftiture. Charles confidéred the dutchy of Burgundy 
as the patrimonial domain of his anceftors wrelted from them by the 
unjuft policy of Lewis XI. and obferved with the greateft jealoufy the 
{trict connections whith Francis had formed with the duke of Guel- 
dres, the hereditary enemy of his family.” 

Our hiftorian then gives an account of their negociations with 
the Pope and with the Venetians, previous to the commencement 


of hoftilities, 

‘“ The chief attention both of Charles and of Francis, was em- 
ployed in order to gain the king of England, from whom each of them 
expected afliftance more effectual, and afforded with lefs political cau- 
tion, Henry VIII, had afcended the throne of that kingdom in one 
thoufand five hundred and nine, with fuch circumftances of advantage, 
as promifed a reign of dittinguifhed felicity and {plendour, ‘The union 
in his perfon of the two contending titles of York and Lancailer, and 
the alacrity and emulation with which both faétions obeyed him, nat 
only enabled him to exert in his domeitic government a degree of vigour 
and authority which none of his predeceflors could have {ately ailumed ; 
but permitted him to take a fhare in the affairs of the continent, from 
-which the attention of the Englifh had long been diverted by their un- 
happy divifions. ‘Ihe immente treafares which his father had amafled, 
rendered him the moit wealthy privce in Europe. The peace which 
had fubfifted under the cautious adminiftration of that mouarch, was of 
fufticient length to recruit the nation after the defolation of the civjl 
-wars, but had not enervated its fpirit; and the Englith, athamed of 
having fo long rencered their owa country a fcene of difcord and blood- 
fhed, were eager to difplay their valour in fome foreign war, and to 
revive the memory of the victories gained by their anceilors, Henry's 
own temper perfect!y fuited the ftace of his kingcom, and the difpofition 
of his fubjects. Ambitious, active, enterprizing and accompiifhed in 
a!l*the martial exercifes which in that age formed a chicf part in the 
education of perfons of noble birth, and infpired them with an early 
love of war, he longed to engage in real action, and to diynalize the 
beginning of his reiyn by fome remarkable exploit. An oppurtunity of 
this kind foon preiented itfelf; and the vidtary at Guinceate, and the 
fuccelstul fieges of Terotienne and Tournay, though of atde atilicy to 
England, refletted great luftre on its monarch, and confirmed the idea 
which foreign princes eatertaiued of his power and importance, So 
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many concurring caufes, added to the happy fituation of his own do- 
minions, which fecured them from foreign invafion ; and to the fortu- 
mate circumitance of his being in poffeflion of Calais, which ferved not 
only as a key to France, but opened an eafy paffage into the Nether- 
Jands, rendered the King of England the natural guardian of the liber- 
ties of Europe, and the arbiter between the Emperor and French mo- 
narch, Henry himfelf was fenfible of this fingular advantage, and con- 
vinced, that in order to preferve the balance even, it was his office to 
prevent either of the rivals from acquiring fuch fuperiority of power as 
might be fatal to the other, and formidable to the reft of Chriftendom. 
But he was deftitute of the penetration, and ftill more of the temper, 
which fuch a funétion required. Influenced by caprice, by vanity, by 
refentment, by affection, he was incapable of forming any regular and 
extenfive fy{tem of policy, or of adhering to it with fteadinefs. His 
meafures {eldom refulted from attention to the general welfare, or from 
a deliberate regard to his own intereft, but were dictated by paffions 
which snes, him blind to both, and prevented his gaining that 
afcendant in the affairs of Europe, or from reaping fuch advantages to 
himfelf, as a prince of greater art, though with inferior talents, might 
have eafily fecured. 

« All the impolitic fteps in Henry’s adminiftration muft not, how- 
ever, be imputed to defeéts in his own charaéter; many of ther were 
owing to the violent paflions and infatiable ambition of his prime mini- 
fter and favourite cardinal Wolfey. This man, from one of the loweft 
ranks in life, had rifen to an height of power and dignity, to which no 
Englith fubje& ever arrived ; and governed the haughty, prefumptuous 
and untractable fpirit of Henry with abfolute authority. Great talents, 
and of very different kinds, fitted him for the two oppofite ftations of 
tninifter, and of favourite. His profound judgment, his unwearied in- 
dutiry, his thorough acquaintance with the ftate of the kingdom, and his 
extenfive knowledge of the views and interefts of foreign co uali- 
fied him for that uncontrouled direétion of affairs, with which he was 
intrufted. The elegance of his manners, the gaiety of his converfa- 
tion, his infinuating addrefs, his love of magnificence, and his profici- 
ency in thofe parts of literature of which Henry was fond, gained him 
the affection and confidence of the young monarch. Wolfey was far 
from employing this vaft and almoft royal power, to promote either the 
true interelt of the nation, or the real grandeur of his mafter. Rapaci- 
ous at the fame time, and profufe, he was infatiable in defiring wealth. 
Of boundlefs ambition, he afpired after new honours with an eagernefs 
unabated by his former fuccefs; and being rendered prefumptuous by 
his uncommon elevation, and the afcendant he had gained over a prince, 
who fcarce brooked advice from any other perfon, he difcovered in his 
whole demeanor the moft overbearing haughtinefs and pride. To thefe 
paffions he himfelf facrificed every confideration ; and whoever endea- 
voured to obtain his favour, or that of his mafter, found it neceflary to 
footh and to gratify them. 

* As all the ftates of Europe fought Henry's friendfhip at that time ; 
all courted his minifter with incredible attention and obfequioufnefs, and 
ftxove by prefents, by promifes, or by flattery to work upon his avarice, 
his ambition, or his pride. Francis had, in the year one thoufand five 
hundred and eighteen, employed Bonnivet, admiral of France, one of 


his moft accomplithed and artful courtiers, to gain the haughty a“ 
e 


of the Emperor Charles V. t 


He himfelf beftowed on him every mark of refpect and confidence, He 
confulted him with regard to his moft important affairs, and received the 
refponfes with implicit deference. By thefe arts, together with his 
grant of a large penfion, Francis fecured the Cardinal, who perfuaded 
his matter to furrender Tournay to France, to conclude a treaty of mar- 
riage between his daughter, the princefs Mary, and the Dauphin, and to 
confent to a perfonal interview with the French King, From that time, 
the moft familiar intercourfe fubfifted between the two courts; Francis, 
fenfible of the great value of Wolfey’s friendfhip, laboured to fecure the 
continuance of it by every poffible expreffion of regard, beitowing on 
him in all his letters the honourable appellations of Father, Tutor, and 
Governor. : | 

‘ Charles obferved the progrefs of this union with the utmotft jealoufy 
and concern. His near relation to the king of England gave him fome 
title to his friendfhip, and foon after his acceflion to the throne of 
Caftile, he had attempted to ingratiate himfelf with Wolfey by fettlirg 
on him a penfion of three thoufand livres, His chief folicitude at pre- 
fent was to prevent the intended interview, the effects of which upon 
two young princes, whofe hearts were no lefs fufceptible of friendthi 
than their manners were capable of infpiring it, he extremely dreaded, 
But after many delays occafioned by difficulties about the ceremonial, 
and by the anxious precautions of both courts for the fafety of their re~ 
fpective fovereigns, the time and place of meeting were at laft fixed. 
Meffengers had been fent to different courts inviting all comers, who 
were gentlemen, to enter the lifts at tilt and tournament, againft the 
two monarchs and their knights ; and both Francis and Henry loved 
the {plendour of thefe fpeétacles too well, and were too much delighted 
with the graceful figure they made on fuch occafions, to forego the plea- 
fure or glory which they expected from fuch a fingular and brilliant af- 
fembly. Nor was the Cardinal lefs fond of difplaying his magnificence 
in the prefence of two courts, and of difcovering to the two nations the 
extent of his influence over both their monarchs. Charles finding it 
impoflible to prevent the interview, endeavoured to difappoint its ef- 
fets, and to pre-occupy the favour of the Englifh monarch and his 
minifter, by an a& of complaifance itill more flattering and more un- 
common. FHlaving failed from Corunna, as has already been related, 
he fteered his courfe direétly towards England, and relying wholly on 
Henry’s generofity for his own fafety, landed at Dover, This unex« 
pected vifit furprized the nation. Wolfey, however, was well acquaint» 
ed with the Emperor’s intention. A negociation, unknown to the 
hiftorians of that age, had been carried on between him and the court of 
Spain, this vifit had been concerted, and Charles granted the cardinal, 
whom he calls his mof? dear friend, an additional penfion of feven thoue 
fand ducats. Henry, who was then at Canterbury, in his way to France, 
immediately difpatched Wolfey to Dover, and being highly pleafed 
with an event fo foothing to his vanity, haftened to receive, with fuit- 
able refpeét, a gueft who had placed in him fuch unbounded confidence, 
Charles, to whom time was precious, ftaid only four days in England: 
But during that fhort fpace, he had the addrefs not only to give Henry 
favourable impreffions of his character and intentions, but to detach 
Wolfey entirely from the interefts of the French king. All the grane 
deur, wealth and power, which the cardinal poffeffed, did not fatisfy 
his ambitious mind, while there was ftill one ftep higher to which an 


ecclefiaftic 
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ecclefiaftic could afcend. The papal dignity had for fome time been the 
object of his withes, and Francis, as the moft effectual method of fecu- 
sing his fricadthip, had promifed to favour his pretenfions, on the firft 
vacancy, with all his intereft. But as the emperor’s influence in the 
college of cardinals was greatly fuperior to the French king’s, Wolfey 
grafped eagerly at an offer which that artful prince had made him of 
exerting it vigoroufly in his behalf; and allured by this profpeat, which 
under the pontificate of Leo, itil! in the prime of his lite, was a very 
diltant one, he entered with warmth into all the emperor’s fchemes. 
No treaty, however, was concluded, at that time, between the two 
monarchs; but Henry, in return for the honour which Charles had 
done him, promifed to vifit him in fome place of the Low Countries, 
immediately after taking leave of the French king. 

‘ His interview with that prince was in an open plain between 
Guifnes and Ardres, where the two kings and their attendants, dif- 
played their maguificeuce with fuch emulation, and profufe expence, as 
procured it the name of the Field of the Cloth of Gold. Feats of chi- 
valry, parties of gallantry, and fuch exercifes and patlimes as were in 
that age reckoned manly or elegant, rather than ferious bufinefs, occu 
pied both courts during eighteen days that they continued together, 
Whatever impreffion the engaging manners of Francis, and the liberal 
and unfafpicious confidence with which he treated Henry, made on the 
mind of that monarch, was {oon effaced by Wouliey’s artifices, or by the 
interview which be had with the Emperor at Gravelines; which was 
condudted by Charles with lefs pomp than that near Guifues, but with 
greater attention to his political intereft. 


[To be concluded in our next. ] R--d . 
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Millar, M.D. 3s. fewed. Cadell. 1769. 
TDs Millar is of opinion, that the Afthma ought only to be 


‘ divided into two fpecies, viz. the acute and the chronic; 
and that all other divifions and diftinétions are at beft ufelefs. 

* The various names, fays he, by which the Afthma has been dif- 
tinguifhed, are taken cither from fome peculiar fymptom or circum. 
fiance attending it, and, in general, have not the leaft tendency to point 
out any uleful diftinétion, nor to afford the finalleft hint for the proper 
treatment of the difeafe, 

‘ Thas a flight degree of this complaint is called Dyfpncea; when it 
is more fevere, it is denominated the Aithma; and when the patient can 
breathe only in an ereét fotture, it takes the name of Orthopncea, 
‘Thefe circumtiances are indeed very properly remarked, in giving a 
circumftantial detail of the {vmptoms; but erecting each of them into a 
diftingt difeafe, or even a diferent fpecies, muft increafe the trouble of 
young phyficians, perplex them in their refearches, and draw them from 
an attentive obfervation of the rife and progrefs of the difeafe, to an un- 
profitable inveftigation of intricate and (in this cafe) hurtful minutiz ; 
they fhould therefore rather be rejected as dificiles nuga, than retained 
among the co!.cctions of ufeful learning. 


Obfervatioxs on the Afthma, and on the Hooping Cough. By John 


‘ Of 


Millar’s Obfervations én the Afhma, &c. 13 
¢ Of the fame im portance are the diltin&tions of Afthma convulfivun, 
Spal nOALCUIN a snd Sus JEa tiUVunt. N ne of thele requi: 'S any pal hee 
treatment different trom the gener! method, and all of them may there- 
foie he very properly comprehended under the general titles of acute or 


chronic Afthma. 
‘ Menenet does the diftinfion of Afthma claufum and humidum, feem 


better founded, fince it rather implies the diiierent periods of a parox- 
yim. than any diftinG fpecies of the di ifeafe.’ 
We do not altogether agree with our Author in thefe obfer- 
vations. —A quick, paintul, and difficult refpiration, with a 
fenfe of oppreflion and fuffocation, are the /ymptoms which cha- 
racterize a fit of the Afthma; and thefe iymptoms, differing 
only in degree, conftitute the difeafe, whether it be called acute 
or chronic, original or —— humoral or {palmodic, or 
by whatever other names it may be diftinguifhed. The ime- 
diate caife of the difeafe, is a {pafmodic affection of the bron- 
chix ; and the remote caufes, which lay the foundation of this 
fpafm, are various ; a particular attention to which may be of 
coniiderable confequcnce in order to a radical cure of the dif- 


eafe, 

In fome con! fitutions, the nerves of the bronchie have na- 
turally a great cegree of irritability, and in thefe the fpafmodic 
affeion which conftitutes the Afthma, may eafily, and from 
flight caufes, be formed. In others, there ma ay be a defluxion 
on the lungs, from cold, moift air, diet, or other caufes ; the 
bronchiz are loaded, and from this unufual —— the {paf- 
modic affection may be excited, and the paroxy{m thus Sonia 
Each of thefe cafes likewife may be either acute or chronic, 
i.e. the difeafe may either quickly terminate in death, or'be 
lengthened out in repeated paroxy{ms. And yet there may be 
fome ufe as well as propriety in calling thefe by different names, 
the fpafmodic, for inftance, and humoral: terms which are in 
fome degree expreffive of the caufe of the difeafe, and may like- 
wife have their ufe in the general indications of prevention or 
cure, 

Neither can we agree with our Author, in confidering the 
Afthma as an undefcribed difeafe: * that it has almoft entirely 
efcaped obfervation :’—or, * that the accounts which have been 
given of it, feem only applicable to very advanced ftages of the 
difeaie :’—or, ¢ that ‘the fubje& has been treated tn fuch a man- 
ler, as is rather calculated to miflead than inftruét.’—Aretwus 
bives avery accurate and minute cefcription of the difeafe. Igb. 
i!.c. xii—In Hoffman we have many particular hiftories of 
the Afthma; fome of them very minutely defcribed from: the 
firft atiack ad the difeafe: Tom. IV. p. 125.—Hoffman alfo 
mentions it as a difeafe fomesmes epidemic among young chil- 
dren,—Other writers have likewile given hifories of this dif- 
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eafe, with many ufeful praGtical obfervations; and as to names, 
they are of little confequence, when the difeafe treated of is the 
fame. 

But let us follow our Author through his account of the 
Afthma, as divided into acute and chronic. He thus defcribes 


© The Firft Stage of the acute Afihma. 


* It attacked chiefly children, from one to thirteen years old; it was 
rarely feen in adults, and feldom in children on the breaft, but it moft 
frequently feized thofe who had been lately weaned. Its violence felk 
ptincipally upon the lower clafs of people, and on thofe who were of a 
heavy leucophlegmatic conftitution, who had a voracious appetite, and 
whofe diet confifted of crude watery vegetables ; though children who 
were healthy, well proportioned, and moderate in their diet, were not 
entirely exempted. 

* Children at play were fometimes feized, but it generally came on 





at night ; a child who went to bed in perfect health, waked an hour or gr 
two afterward in a fright, with his face much flufhed, or fometimes of a be 
livid colour, incapable of defcribing what he felt, breathing with much a 
Jabour, and with a convulfive motion in the belly ; the returns of infpi- n 
ration and expiration quickly fucceeding each other, in that particular, th 
fonorous manner, which is often obferved in hyfterick paroxy{ms. The ai 
child’s terror fometimes augmented the diforder ; he clung to the nurfe, ft 
and if he was not fpeedily relieved by coughing, belching, fneezing, f. 
— or purging, the fuffocation increafed, and he died in the pa- c 
roxy{m. 

© But if any of thefe happened naturally, or were excited by art, the 4 
paroxyfm ceafed, and the child feemed perfeétly well, flept during the 
remainder of the night, and continued to breathe eafily till the next t 


evening, when, if not fooner, he fuffered another paroxy{m, more vio- 
Tent, and of longer duration than the former, 

‘ The urine was fecreted in fmall quantity, and often difcharged with } 
fome difficulty ; it was generally limpid in the beginning, but in the | 
progrefs more copioufly evacuated, and either dropped a very light cloud | 
at the crifis, or became turbid, and was covered with a white greafy 
fcum, and fometimes let fall a copious farinacious fediment. 

‘ The body was generally coftive, and the ftomach and bowels were 
often very much inflated, 

‘ The mucus was not difcharged from the nofe, as is ufual in chil- 
dren, and the perfpiration was either diminifhed or entirely obftruéted. 

‘ In the beginning, the pulfe was but little affeéted, though in the 
progrefs of the paroxyfm it became quick, low, and feeble. 

‘ In that ftate of the difeafe, which may be ftyled the intermitting 
ftage, the patient was generally dull, timorous and dejeéted, even when 
free from the afthmatic paroxyfm, It was of great confequence to at~ 
tend to this, as it afforded a fure criterion, by which the difeafe might 
be difcovered, when no other fymptom of it appeared, and when the 
patient was in danger of being neglected fiom a fallacious fecurity, 
founded upon a perfuafion of its being entirely removed ; but when 
thefe fymptoms were obferved in children of a more advanced age, who 
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had once been attacked with this illnefs, a fpeedy return of the afthma- 
tic complaint might with certainty be prognofticated. 

‘ This dejeétion was not fo readily difcovered in very young chil- 
dren; but if they were peevith, reftlefs and fretful, and cried more than 
ufual, a return of the difeafe might be expected. 

‘« In fome, a train of nervous fymptoms appeared at this period, fuch 
as involuntary laughing and crying, delirium and /al/ultus tendinum ; 
but excepting a flight delirium, obfervable in many, thefe appearances 
were not frequent. 

‘ The attention of the phyfician was abfolutely neceflary to this dif- 
eafe at its very firft appearance, and in its latent intermitting ftage, as it 
was in that period alone, that the cure could be attempted with much 
hope of fuccefs. This ftage fometimes continued eight or ten days, but 
more frequently the other commenced the fecond or third day, nay 
fometimes the very firft paroxy{m proved fatal. 


© Second Stage of the acute Afithma. 

‘If the firft period was neglefted, the paroxyfms returned with 
greater violence, and at fhorter intervals, till the difiiculty of breathing 
became fixed and permanent; the child grew hoarfe, and breathed with 
a croaking noife, fo as to be heard at a confiderable diftance ; the pulfe 
now intermitted ; it became fo low as fcarcely to be felt, and fo quick, 
that the pulfations could not be reckoned. The fhoulders were raifed 
at every infpiration, which was now performed with great agony; the 
ftomach and belly fwelled ; a profufe fweat broke out upon the head, 
face and breaft, the extremities were cold, the countenance of a livid 
colour, the eyes hollow, and the lips, tongue and throat, dry and 
parched, The child had great thirft, but durft not drink, as every at- 
tempt to {wallow was attended with the danger of inftant fuffocation. 

‘ The patient now either gradually funk under this accumulated dif- 
trefs, or the violent convulfions, which generally came on at this pe- 
riod of the difeafe, put a f{peedier end to his fufferings, 

‘ Though the acute Afthma ufually terminated in a few days either 
in death, or a perfect recovery, yet there were feveral inflances of its 
being changed into a different form, and the patient, furviving the vio- 
lence of the firft attack, continued ever afterwards fubjeé to the chronic 
afthma.” 

The hiftory being thus delivered, Dr. Millar proceeds to the 
cure, after giving previoufly a fhort account of the diagnofis and 
prognofis. With refpect to bleeding, our Author declares againft 
it even in the acute Afthma, as tending rather to aggravate than 
mitigate the difeafe. Affafoetida is the principal medicine, and 
is to be adminiftered in large dofes both by the mouth and in 
clyfters, in order to break the force of the fit, and to procure a 
remiffion. As foon as this is effected, the bark is to be given, to 
complete the cure, and prevent a relapfe. 

_* An ounce of this gum has fometimes been taken by a child of 
eighteen months, in the {pace of 48 hours, and almoft as much at the 
fame time injected in clyfters; allowance being made for the refidue of 


the gum, which is loft in making the folution. 
‘ The 
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‘ The following is the form in which aflafcetida was commonly pre. 
{tribed : 
R Gummi affafetide drachmas duns. 
Spiritus mindereri unciam unam. 
Aque pulegii uncias tres. 
Fiat folutio, §. A. 
¢ A table fpooniul of this mixture was given every half hour. If the 
child was very young, or delicate, a fmaller quantity was ordered ; but 
if trong, and of more years, tvo fpoonfuls, or even a larger quantity 
was given, But this large doe was not perfitted in, if it occafioned 


much vomiting or purging ; and was always diminifhed, when the moft 
urgent fymptoms were removed. 


This medicine is extremely penetrating, and when it is ufed for 
fome time, the breath, urine, and all the excretions are flavoured by it, 
However naufeous it may feem to be, children feldom refufe it; and 
even when they have fome averfion to it, if they are obliged to take it, 


they foon acquire ataile for it, and not only ufe it without reluétance, 
but with pleafure.’ 


Dr. Millar was very happy in his little patients, who could 
be fo eafily brought to {wallow down aflafcetida in fuch large 
dofes, not only without reluétance, but even with pleafure. 

‘ For the firit information,” fays Dr. Millar, * concerning the ufe of the 


Peruvian bark in this difeafe, 1 am obliged to Mr. Walter Gibfon, fur- 
geon in Leith.’ 


Does not Sir John Floyer recommend the bark as a very 
powerful remedy to prevent the return of the afthmatic pa- 
roxy{ms? 

In enquiring into the caufe of the Afthma, our Author fays, 

* From the hiilory which has already been given of the Aithma, it ap- 
a that it is chiefly incident to children, cipecially fuch as have been 
ately weaned, and that it has been mot prevalent in fring and autumn, 


moilt feafons, changeable weather, and when the mercury ftood low in 
the barometer.’ 


Our Author concludes his account of the acute Afthma, with 
pointing out the means of prevention. Here we are to endea- 
vour to counteract the caules of the difcafe, and this is to be ef- 
fected by proper diet, ftrengthening medicines, and exercife.— 
The folids are to be ftrengthened by the cold bath, or by wath- 
ing the child daily in cold water, by excercife, and free aife 
Acidities are to be corrected, and digeftion promoted, by mag- 
nefia, rhubarb, and the aromatic fpecies. 

The chronic Aithma comes next under confideration. When 
become habitual, our Author favs, it is feldom completely 
cured; but fortunately the method to be followed, for palliating 
the fymptoms, is the fame by which a radical cure may be et- 
feted. Dr. Millar recommends a nourifhing diet, milk, light 
animal foods ; emetics, the ftimulating peé Sorals, and particu 
larly the sulep. e camphor. as more immediately efficacious in re- 
lieving the afthmatic paroxyims. Setons, iflues, or perpetual 


blifters, 
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bliflers, are directed in order to carry away the vitiated hu- 
moars; and for ftrengthening the folids, bitters, elixir of vie 
triol, the bark, and cold-bath. 

Upon the whole, many of our Autltor’s obfervations on the 
Afthma are fenfible and judicious; but the Reader will meet 
with little that is new upon the fubject. 

With refpect to the ———. cough; Dr. Millar, after col- 
leciing and comparing the practical! obferva tions of the feveral 
authors who have treated ‘of this difeafe, comes to this general 
conclufion : 

¢ From a careful review, therefore, of the various methods of cure 
which have been propofed for the Hooping-cough, it feems evident, that 
the judicious management of it, in all its different periods and circum~- 
flances, confifts in the {kilful application of pentie emetics and laxatives, 
antimonial medicines, aflafcetida, mild aftrineents, Peruvian bark, blif- 
ters and iffues, and that thefe, togecher with a prudent regulation of 
diet, are pertect'y fuflicient for the fuccefiiul treatment of this ala:ming 
difeafe,’ ‘ 

There is added to thefe Obfervations, a fhort Appendix, con- 
taining remarks on the natural, chemical, and medical hiftory 
of Affafoetida; coliccied from Hippocrates, Diofcorides, Celfus, 
Galen, Pliny, Bontius, and Newman. From which our Author 
concludes, that the common affafoetida of our fhops is inferior 
to that which was fo much eftcemcd by the antuient Greeks and 
Romans, or even what is now uled by the Afiatics. Dr, Millar 
attributes this difference to adulteration: and we apprehend 
there is another caufe to which this difference may ia port be at- 
tributed, viz. age; for by this its ftrength and imell are «onii- 
derably diminithed : Kempter informs us, that a fingle drachm 
of the recen: juice fmells more than an hundred pounds of fuch 


as is commonly fold in Europe. 
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Bilancia di Pandolfo Scornabecco ne'la quale fi Pef a la Dottrina del 
Dotter Vincerzt Martinaxe % The Seales of Pando!pho Scor- 
nabecep, in which is weighed the Learning of Dr. Vincenzia 


Martinazza. 4to. 75s. 6d. hehe, "1708. 
1 NHIS book is written in oppofition to Martinello, an Ita- 


lian Writer, well known among perfons of fafhion and 
literature in this Se. gy where he has long refided ; he is 
here ca wesc iviartinazza, and his writings are ventunad with 
preat 2 per y. 

The Aucbor fets out with declaring his def ign to afcertain 
the real merit of fh via rtinazaa by an examination of his 42orta cri- 
tiva della vita cvise, his Lettere famigitari e critiche, and his Note 
ai Decamerone del Boecacia ;—his Critical Hattory of Society, bis 
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Familiar and Critical Letters, and his Notes on the Decameron 
of Boccace. 

He ranges his remarks under the following heads: 

The hittorical knowledge of Martinazza. His knowledge in 
geography. His knowledge in logic. His fkill in civil law and 
phyfics. His tafte in poetry. His knowledge of the Latin and 
Italian Languages, with acompendium of the errors he has com- 
mitted in the latter. His general erudition. His criticifms. His 
adulation. 

The Author has produced a great number of paffages to prove 
that Martinazza is totally deficient in every branch of know- 
ledge requifite for a writer, and indeed the quotations feem to 
jultify in fome meafure his conclufion: there is, however, an 
acrimony in the criticifm which renders it difgufting, however 
juft; and in many places the fatire is low and illiberal in the 
utmoft degree. 

The Author is angry with Martinazza for having attacked 
Menzini, Bayle, Pope, Bolingbroke, Montefquieu, Rouffeau, 
and particularly Voltaire ; he condemns him for placing Dante, 
Ariofto, and Metattafio, above other Italian pocts, and upon 
Metattafio he is illiberally fevere: he cails many of his pieces 
bald compilations from the French writers, forgetting perhaps 
the teftimony of his own favourite, Voltaire, who, when it was 
obferved that Mctaftafio had borrowed fome paflages from his 
writings, replied, Ab! le cher voleur! il m’ a bien cmbelli, Ah! 
the dear thief, how much has he improved me! 

To give our Readers fome idea of the Author’s manner, we 
have tranflated a few fhort paflages, by which we believe it will 
appear, that our cenfure of his work, as low and illiberal, is 
jut. 

After having endeavoured to expofe Martinazza’s ignorance 
of hiftorical events, and examined his knowledge in the fables 
of poetry, he concludes in this manner: 

‘ Thus, Martinazza, it appears, that you are neither ac- 
quainted with the facts of hiftory nor the fables of the poets, tell 
us then with what you are acquainted : your learning probably 
extends to Alfop’s tables, fer it cannot be fuppofed that you 
are unacquainied with the languave of your brethren.’ 

When the Author, to prove that Martinazza is illiterate, has 
pointed out his miiconftruction of feveral paflages in diferent 
authors, ancient and modern, and his mifapplication of others, 
he difmiffes this part of his fubject with the following paflige: 

* Antonio Angaro, author of the Alcius, has called it a pif- 
catory fable, becaufe he has laid the fcene among fithers: Dr. 
Martinazza calls it a pa/foral, as if he fuppofed the name of 
pattor comprehended not only fwine herds but hfhermen, con- 
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founding all diftin&tion of fheep, fwine, and fifhes: thus all 
forts of brutes will be reduced to one fpecies; nay, they may be 
reduced to onc fingle brute, and he who defires to fee this won- 





derful fight, need only turn his eyes upon Dr. MMUNTENAg 


The Light of Nature purfued. By Edward Searck, Efq3 8vo, 
3 Vols. al. rs. TI. Payne, 1768. 


"3 inveftigate the principles of reafon, and to raife a folid 
ftructure of religion and morality, upon the firm and un- 
fhaken bafis of human nature, its powers, fituation, and defti- 
nation, appear to be the manly and liberal views of the Author, 
in this elaborate and comprehenfive performance. How far he 
hath fucceeded in his defigns we leave to the determination of 
the attentive, candid, and judicious Reader. 

After fome juft and pertinent remarks on the advantages and 
inconveniencies attending controverfy, he obferves, that, in or- 
der to avoid the difagreeable neceflity of combating the opinions 
of others as long as poffible, it feems advifable to begin with 
© Principles univerfally agreed to, and to gather all the conclu- 
fions they will afford, that may be ferviceable to the world, and 
wherein every body may acquiefce, without prejudice to his fa- 
vourite tenets.’ He then introduces an account of himfelf and 
his vefign, in the following manner : 

© Both believer and unbeliever wil! admit, that there are cer- 
tain truths and certain duties difcoverable by our own care and fa- 
gacity; that our reafon is of fome ufe to us, and that we ought to 
make the beft ufe of itin our power. This, therefore, is what I 
purpofe to attempt; to try what may be done by the exercife of 
our reafon, cither for the advancement of knowledge or cuid- 
ance of our conduct, without pretending to determine before- 
hand whether we may furnifh ourfelves this way w ith every thing 
for which we have occafion; witheut embracing or rejecting 
what other helps may be afforded us from elfewhere. Since it is 
allowed, on all hands, that reafon may do fomething for us, let 
us avali ourfelves of that fomethine fhe i is capable of, be it little 
or beit much: this furcly will not : indifpofe us againft receiving 
further benefits from fupernatural affiftance, if any fuch are to 
be had. Such an attempt cannot juftly offend either party: for 
if reafon be fufficient, what can we do better than liiten atten- 
tively to her voice? and if fhe be not fufficient, how can this 
be better evidenced than by putting her upon the trial in order 
to fee what fhe contains? If we fhall find her any where at a 
nonplus, or her ftores exhaufted, and our wants ftill remaining 
unfupplicd, we fhall the more readily recur to fupplies afforded 
from another treafury. 
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¢ But,’ he continues, ‘ who is able to ranfack all the ftores 
q of reafon, or compute the exact amount of the riches fhe pof- 
i feffes ? for my part, | am far from fancying myfelf equal to the 
+ talk; nor do I imagine it can be performed by any fingle per- 
fons but muft be compleated, if ever, by the fucceflive endea- 
vours of many: and on this very plea I found my jutftification, 
For although what can be managed by a few we choofe to en- 
i truft only with confummate mafters in the bufinefs, yet in 
works requiring numbers te execute them, an indifferent work- 
man may be admitted to give a helping hand. It is the duty of 
every one to ferve the public in fuch way for which he is beft 
if fitted, how flender foever his ability may be; and thts is the 
+ only way wherein I have any chance of making myfelf ufeful. 
J have neither conftitution nor talents for active hfe, neither 
ftrength nor fund of fpirits for hard ftudy, nor have been bred 
to any piofeflion: but my thoughts have taken a turn from my 
+t earlieft youth towards fearching into the foundations and mca- 
7 fures of right and wrong: whatever nature gave me has been 
a cultivated by a careful education, and improved further by as 
much application as I could bear the fatigue of : my love of re- 
4 tirement has furnifhed me with continual Jeifure, and the exer- 
4 cife of my reafon has been my daily employment: the fervice, 
therefore, I am todo, muft flow from this exercife or not at all. 
7. And it muft arife from the exercife, not the ftrength of my rea- 
y | fon. I pretend to no fagacity capable of ftriking out uncommon 
et difcoverics ; my dependance muft reft folcly upon my care and 
a vigilance, which keep me conftantly upon the watch for fuch 
i fparks of light as occur from time to time fpontaneoufly: the 
|e coldnefs of my natural temperament inclines me to caution and 
ne fufpicion; fo that I do not haftily embrace the moit {triking 
ideas, until [ have turned them again and again in my thoughts, 
in order to difcern the genuine rays of truth from the flafhing 
a meteors of delufion. Whatever of the former I can gather, { 
f 
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preferve diligently, laying them up in ftore againft any further 
ufe that may be made of them. For Iam a kind of miler in 
knowledge, atientive to every little opportunity of gain: though 
a my income be fmall, I lofe nothing of what comes to hind; all 
a | ] can fcrape I place out at intereft ; ftili accumulating the in- 
tereft upon the principal, as well knowing that this is the only 





= | way for men of moderate talents to raife a for une. 
. ¢ Let not any man expect extraordinary ftrokes of penetration 
‘ from me: { fhill prefent him with nothing but what he ma 


have had within his view oefore. IT pretend only to remind hint 
! of things that may have {‘ipped his memory, or point ou: to him 


objects that may have efcaped his notice: if | thal offer him 
anv thins new, it wil, be no more -han he would have found 
\ naturally refulting froma aings he kuows alrvady, had he held 
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them as fteadily under contemplation, or placed them together 
in the fame fituation as I do. Therefore I do not prefume to 
diétate or impofe my notions upon others, nor defire any more 
regard or attention than one would readily give to any common 
perfon upon matters wherein he has been conftantly converfant 
from his childhood ; nor even here do I with my word mizht be 
taken any farther than fhall appear reafonable in the judgment 
of the hearer.’ 

If we object to any thing in this account, it muft be to the 
low opinion which the Author hath exprefled of himfelf and his 
work. His talents are far above mediocrity : he muft have read 
and thought with equal attention and perfeverance upon the nu- 
merous fubjects which he hath confidered: his extraordinary pe- 
netration hath enabled him to explore the moft hidden recefles 
of the mind, and to bring into view the moft latent principles 
of action : and though many of his readers may think him mif- 
taken in his leading fentiments, or in fome lefs important parts 
of his fyftem, they will certainly meet with a variety of original 
matter, and cannot fail of being pleafed with the amiable {pirit 
of candour and benevolence which breathes through the whole 
of his performance. 

We apprehend, likewife, that our Author is miftaken in the 
judement that he has formed of him{elf, when he {peaks of * the 
coldnefs of his natural temperament.’ His work bears all the 
marks of proceeding from a warm and glowing imagination, 
which his judgment is not always able to reftrain within due 
bounds. ‘The ‘ familiar inftances taken from conimon life,” for 
the purpofe ¢ of illuftrating and exemplifying abftrufe notions,’ 
difcover the moft lively and playful fancy.. He hath even in- 
dulged a vein of humour and pleafantry, which hath fometimes 
led “him, in his own phrafe, to fetch comparifons from the 
{table or the fcullery, when others, equally fuitable to the pur- 
pofe, might have occurred in the parlour or the drawing-room. 

In regard to any inaccuracy of it; ~ impropriety of manner, 
or deficiency in method, which may be noticed in any particular 
parts of the work, we fhall refer the Critic to the Author’ s own 
account and apology : 

‘ With refpeét to ornament of ftyle,’ fays he, ¢ I would 
neither negleét nor principally puriue it; efteeming /tédity of 
mich higher i import than elegance, and the Jatter va aluable only 
as it renders the other more apparent. I pretend to but one 
quality of the good orator, that of being more anxious fur the 
juccefs of his caufe, than of his own reputation: but having 
obferved that the fame matter mects a different reception ac- 
cording to the manner wherein it is conveyed, and that orna- 
ments “properly difpofed, and not overloaded, make the fubject 
more intelligible and inviting, I am defirous of putting my ar- 
guments into the handfomeit drefs J can furnifh ; not for the 
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fake of fhow, but in order to gain them a more ready and more 

favourable admittance ; with the fame view as a furgeon defires 

to have the fineft polifh upon his launcets, not for the beauty 

of the inftruments, but that they may enter the eafier, and 
ierce the furer. 

‘ As for the laying down of my plan, and choice of the me- 
thods to be taken in purfuit of it, thofe of courfe will be left 
to my own management, who may be fuppofed better ac- 

ainted with the nature and particulars of my defign than a 
ftranger. Therefore my Reader, if I have any, will pleafe to 
fufpend his judgment upon the feveral parts, until he has taken 
a view of the whole: and even then, I hope, will not haftily 
pronounce every thing fuperfluous or tedious, or too refined, 
which he finds needlefs to himfelf: for 1 am, to the beft of my 
{kill, to accommodate every tafte, and provide not only for the 
quick, the reafonable, and the eafy, but for the dull, the cap- 
tious, and the profound, 

¢ J fhall need great indulgence with refpect to the manner of 
my performance ; wherein I fear will be found a degree of wild- 
ne({s and deviation from the ordinary rules of compofition. I 
was the lefs fcrupulous in adhering to them during the courfe of my 
work, as depending upon a fubfequent revifal for fetting matters to 
rights; but, upon trial, | perceive that correction is not my talent. I 
have made fome few additions in the fecond volume, as of two 
chapters, the firft and the twenty-fourth, the beginning fec- 
tions in that of the vehicles, the vifit to Stahl in the vifion, and 
the fix concluding fections of the laft chapter; but for the reft 
J am forced to give out the firft running off, with very little al- 
teration. This difappointment falls the lighter, becaufe what 
amendments I had hoped to make would have tended only to 
the better look and appearance of the work, for which I am 
much lefs folicitous than for the fubftance.’ 

The work before us is divided into two volumes, entitled, 
Human Nature, and, Theology; the 1ft yolume being further 
divided into two parts, the 2d into three, We apprehend that, 
as the fame general fubject, and the fame feries of chapters, are 
continued through each of the volumes, and only a different 
order of pages begun at the commencement of the feveral parts, 
if our Author had made the revifal which he intended, he would 
have called the larger divifions, Parts, and the {maller, Volumes. 

Mr. Search begins with confidering the faculties of the mind, 
which he reduces to two; ‘ one by which we perform whatever 
we do, and another by which we difcern whatever prefents itfelf 
to our apprehenfion, ‘The former has ufually been ftyled the 
will, and the latter the underftanding.’ The former is active, 
the latter paflive: ¢ for on every exertion of our will the mind 
caufes fome motion, change of fituation, or alteration of the 
{ubject it acts upon ; and in every exercife of our underftanding 
| | he 
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the mind paffes either from a ftate of infenfibility to a ftate of 
difcernment, or from one kind of difcernment to another, as 
from fights to founds, or taftes, or reflections, according to the 
variety of objects that aé upon it.’ 

That we are active in the exertions of our will, wij] be readily 
allowed. ‘ But by the common turn of our language we feem 
to claim an activity in the exercifes of our underftanding too: 
for we generally exprefs them by active verbs.—Yet a very 
little confideration may fhew us, that in all fenfations at leaft, 
the objects are agents, and ourfelves the patients. —'The matter 
is not quite fo plain in the bufinefs of reflection, which the 
mind feems to carry on entirely upon its own fund, without aid 
of the body, without intervention of the fenfes, or impreflion 
of any thing external; acting folely and immediately in and 
upon itfelf.” But, as our Author argues, if we confider the 
nature and effence of aciion, which feem to require two fub- 
ftances, one to act, and the other to be aéted upon, we fhall 
be led to conclude that no one individual thing can act imme- 
diately and direétly upon itfelf, or without fome inftrument or 
medium intervening between the power exerted and the effect 
produced thereby. Left this abftrufe reafoning from the nature 
and effence of action fhould prove unintelligible or unfatisfac- 
tory, Mr. Search further advifeth us to confider what pafles in 
our mind in the work of reflection. ‘This will furnifh us with 
numberlefs inftances wherein reflections intrude upon the mind 
whether we will or no: in regard to which the mind fhews evi- 
dent marks of paffivenefs; the will, wherein its activity lies, 
being ftrongly fet a contrary way. ‘This isthe cafe, alfo, with 
other refiections, which come upon us without, though not 
againft, our will. Even with refpect to voluntary refleCion, 
fuch 2s recollecting, ftudying, meditating, reafoning, delibe- 
rating, and the like, if we examine the matter clofely, we fhall 
find that the mind does not call up all our thoughts directly by 
its own immediate command, but feizes on fome one as a clue, 
whereby it draws in all the reft: we frequently choofe our fub- 
ject, but we do not choofe the refleCtions from time to time oc- 
curring thereupon. © Whoever,’ fays our Author, * will care- 
fully obferve what he does when he fets himfelf down to ftudy, 
may perceive that he produces none of the thoughts pafling in 
his mind, not even that which he ufes as the clue to bring in 
all the others: he firft withdraws his attention from fenfible ob- 
jects, nor does he then inftantly enter upon his work. Some 
little time muft be given for reflection to begin its play, which 
prefently fuggefts the purpofe of his enquiries to his remem- 
brance, and fome methods of attaining it: that which appe 
moft likely to fucceed he fixes his contemplation upon, and ish 
lows whitherfoever that fhall lead, or checks his thoughts fro 
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time to time, when he perceives them going aftray; or ftops 
their courfe if he finds it ineffectual, and watches for its falling 
into fome new train: for imagination will be always at work, 
and if reftrained from roving in all that variety of fallies it 
would make of iis own accord, it will ftrike into any paflages 
remaining open.’ Finally, we may remark, ¢ that the mind 
cannot always call up thofe thoughts which, for the moft part, 
lic ready to appear at cur fummons. How often do we endea- 
your in vain to recollect a name, a tranfation, a circumftance 
we know extremely well? How often do we try to ftudy with- 
out effec, to deliberate with various fuccefs, and perplex our- 
felves with difficulties we have heretofore made nothing of ?’ 

From thefe premiies our Author concludes, with the greateft 
probability, that * the more narrowly we examine our proce- 
dure in all exercifes cf the underftan ding, the more firmly we 

fhall be pertuaded that the mind ufes a medium by whofe mi- 
nittry it obtains what it wants. Both in fenfation, and reflection 
of our own procuring, the mind aéts upon the medium, and 
that again acts upon the mind: for as in reading we only open 
the book, but the pace prefents the words contained in it to our 
fight; fo, in thinking, we fet our imagination to work, which 
exhibits appearances to our difcernment. 

‘ Jf we go about to examine what thofe mediums are we find 
fo neceflary to the mind, it will prefently occur that the ideas 
floating in our own imagination are to be ranked among the 
mediums,’ 

Upon thefe ideas Mr. Search proceeds to beftow a particular 
coniideration. We fhall fcleét only fo much as may be necei- 
ary to give our Readers a proper conception of his {cheme. 

‘ Idea.’ fays he, ¢ is the fame as image, and the term imagi- 
nation implies a receptacle of images: but image being appro- 
priated by common ufe to vifible objects, could 1 not well be ex- 
tended to other things without confulion ; wherefore learned 
men have imported the Greek word Idea, ‘fignifying image or 
appearance, to which, being their own peculiar property, they 

might affix as large a fignification as they pleafed. For the 
image of a found, or of goodnefs, would have offended our de- 
licacy , but the ides of either goes down glibly: therefore idea 
is the fame with refpeét to things in general, as image with re- 
fpect to objects of vifion. 

‘ In order to render the notion of ideas clearer, let us begin 
with images. When a peacock {preads his tail in our fight, we 
have a full view of the creature with all his gaudy plumage be- 
fore us: the bird remains at fome diftance, but the light re- 
flected fiom him paints an image upon our eyes, and the optic 
perves tranfmit it to the fenfory, This image, when arrived at 
the ‘ends of the nerves, becomes an tJca, and gives us our dif- 
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cernment of the animal; and after the bird is gone out of view 
we can recal the idea of him to perform the fame office as be- 
fore, though in a duller and fainter manner. So when the 
nightingale warbles, the found reaches our ears, and, prefling 
through the auditory nerves, exhibits an idea affecting us with 
the difcernment of her mufic: and after fhe has given over fing- 
ing, the fame idea may recur to our remembrance, or be raifed 
again by us at pleafure. In like manner, our other fenfes con- 
vey ideas of their refpective kinds, which recur again to our 
view long after the objects firlt exciting them have been re- 
moved. 

‘ Thefe ideas, having entered the mind, intermingle, unite, 
{eparate, throw themfelves into various combinations and pof- 
- tures, and thereby generate new ideas of reflection ftrily fo 

called, fuch as thofe of comparing, dividing, diftinguifhing, of 
abftra@tion, relation, with many others: all which remain with 
us as a ftock for our further ule upon future occafions. 

‘ Here perhaps I fhall be put in mind that I have before fup- 
pofed two fubftances neceflarily concurring in every action ;— 
and thereupon afked whether | conceive ideas to be fubftances? 
To which I anfwer, No: but as fuch anfwer will feem to im- 
ply a contradiction,—I fhall be called upon to reconcile it. 

¢ For which purpofe I fhall have recourfe again to the image 
employed before. When we look upon a peacock, what is that 
image conveyed to us, confidered in the feveral flages through 
which it paftes ? Not any thing brought away by the light from 
the bird, and thrown in upon us through our organs, but a cer- 
tain difpofition of the rays ftriking upon our eyes, a certain 
configuration of parts arifing in our retina, or a certain motion 
excited thereby in our optic nerves: which difpofition, configu- 
sation, and motion, are not fubftances, but accidents, in an- 
cient diale&, or modifications, according to modern philofo- 
phers. But accident or mocification cannot exift by itfelf; it 
muft have fome fubftance to inhere in or belong to, which fub- 
ftance is indeed the agent upon all occafions. Neverthelefs we 
commonly afcribe the action to the modification, becaufe what 
kind it fhall be of depends entirely upon that: for the fame 
rays, the fame retina, the fame nerves, differently modified by 
the impuilfe of external objects, might have ferved to convey the 
image of an owl, or a bear, or any other animal, to our dif- 
cernment. Therefore that laft fubftance, whatever it be, which 
immediately gives us the fenfation, is the agent acting upon our 
mind in all cafes of vifion: and in like manner that fomething, 
fo or fo modified, which prefents to our difcernment, is the agent 
in all cafes of mental reflection, which modification we call our 
bdea: but becaufe we know nothing more of the fubftance than 
the operation it performs, therefore, if we would fpeak to be 
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underftood, we can fay no otherwife, than that the idea is the 
thing we difcern.’ 

The fubftance of which our ideas are the modification, com- 
pofes, in the opinion of our Author, a fet of material organs of 
a very fine and fubtile contexture, with which the mind, pro- 
perly fo called, is furnifhed, by which it receives all its percep- 
tions, and performs al! its operations. Thefe organs Mr. Search 
has called the mental crgans, to diftinguifh them from thofe which 
are ufually termed the bodi!y organs. The mental organs are of 
fo fine and fubtile a nature as to elude the difcernment of the 
niceft eye and the fineft glafles. Senfation, reflection, judgment, 
imagination, the paffions, and the virtues, are only different 
modifications of them, Imprcffions from external objects are 
conveyed by the fenfes to the mental organs, and tranfmitted 
by them to the feat of perception, where the mind refides in 
kingly ftate, receiving the notices thus communicated, and by 
the fame ififtruments performing actions agreeable to them. 
‘The mind is invefted with two powers only, or rather, in phi- 
lofophical ftritnefs and propriety of fpeech, with one power, 
namely the will, and one capacity, namely the underftanding. 
It perceives the various modifications of the mental organs, and 
ais according to the appearances which they exhibit. Our 
Readers will judge for themfelves of the probability of this 
fcheme, which, finding ourfelves unable to accompany the Au- 
thor ftep by ftep through his admirable work, we have ex- 
tracted from different parts of it. It is the foundation upon 
which he hath ereéted his building. The paffivity of the under- 
ftanding, and the correfpondent activity of the will, appear to 
be the main principles of his fyftem, which he hath explained 
and illuftrated with an aftonifhing mixture of reafon and fancy, 
ferious arguments, witty allufions, plaufible conjectures, and 
humorous reprefentations. 

Having difcourfed, in the firft chapter, on the Faculties of the 
Mind, he proceeds, in the following chapters, to confider, ACtion 
—the Caufes of AGQion—Ideal Caufes—Motives—SatisfaG@ion— 
Senfation—Reflection— Combination of |[deas—Trains (ufually 
ftyled Concatenation of Ideas )—Judgment—Imagination and 
Underftanding—-Conviction and Perfuafion—and Knowledge 
and Conception. 

‘That the mind never acts but upon fome motive: and that fa- 
tisfaGtion is the ingredient which gives weight to our motives, are 
points which he has laboured to prove, in our opinion, with 
equal affiduity and fuccefs. In the chapter on Judgment we 
have a juft, though mortifying, reprefentation of the fallibility 
and uncertainty of human knowledge: which ought not to 
make us doubt of the clear judgments of our underftanding, but 
only to make us acknowledve a poffibility of their being erro- 
neous: * and this, if not overlooked, muft prevent every man 
from 
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from being fo wedded to an opinion as to turn a deaf ear upon 
al] evidence that can be offered againft it.’ 

Though fenfations which are conveyed to it from external 
objects furnifh the mind with its firft ideas ; * reflection increafes 
‘ts ftock, which runs into various aflortments, and produces 
other ideas different from the reft whereout they {pring ; whence 
we quickly become provided with ftore of aflemblages, affocia- 
tions, trains, and judgments.” ‘Thefe ftores, together with the 
rep fitory containing them, Mr. Search ftyles, the Imagination. 
‘ Among the ideas which are brought into view by fome fenfa- 
tion, or ftart up of their own accord, fome, being more en- 
gaging than the reft, attra@ the notice particularly to them- 
{elves : the mental eye fingles them out from the whole fcene 
exhibited before it, fees them in a ftronger light, holds them 
Jonger in view, and thereby gives occafion te their introducing 
more of their own aflociates than they could have done in the 
rapidity of their natural courfe. ‘This operation of the notice 
being frequently repeated, at length becomes itfelf an obje& of 
our obfervation, and thus we difcover a power we have of 
heightening the colour of our ideas, of changing or directing 
their courfe by the application of our notice: and the exercife 
of this power | take to be what is commonly meant by an act 
of the underftanding.? The diftinction between imagination 
and underftanding is further explained in another feétion. 
¢ This then is the diftin@tion I would make between the ftores 
of knowledge contained in our mind. Thhofe that have an apt- 
nefs to rife up fpontaneoufly, or be introduced inftantly by fen- 
fation, whether originally depofited by cuftom, experience, or 
our own induftry, 1 would affign to imagination; and their rif. 
ing in fuch manner I fhould deem a movement of imagination. 
On the other hand, thofe which lie below the furface, and re- 
quire fome thought and reflection, be it ever fo little, to fetch 
them up, | conceive belonging to the underftanding ; and that 
operation whereby they are fo brought to light, I call an act of 
underftanding. 

‘ Perhaps this allotment of the boundaries between the two 
faculties may be thought arbitrary, and not warranted by any 
Iawful authority ; but I do not apprehend authority has yet in- 
terfered in the cafe: for though we often diftinguifh between 
underftanding and imagination in our difcourfes, yet we as 
often ufe them promifcuoufly, and affign the fame territories and 
operations to the one cr the other, according to the humour we 
are in, or according to the light in which we happen to take 
things. Therefore, in a matter fo unfettled, every one is at lie 
berty to do as he pleafes, and I have chofen that partition which 
I think will be moft conveniegt for the courfe I am following, 
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in bringing ourfelves acquainted with the nature of the humag 
mind.’ 

In the fecond part of the firft volume Mr. Search refumes the 
confideration of Motives. The fubjects on which he treats are 
the Compofition of Motives—Species of Motives—Production 
of Motives—Tranflation—Sympathy—lIntroduction of Motives 
— Paffions — Pleafure — Ufe — Honour — Neceflity — Reafon— 
Ultimate Good — Retitude—V irtue—Prudence—-Fortitude— 
‘Temperance—Juftice—Benevolence—and Moral Policy. The 
Ultimate Good, that is, the good ‘ which ftands at the very 
end of our wifhes, and contents the mind without reference to 
any thing further, is pleafure, or fatisfaction : all other things 
are defirable only as they tend, by themfelves or in their confe- 
quences, to procure it. But in a variety of infances our de- 
fires are transferred from the end to the means, which then be- 
come motives of themfelves, without needing any further in- 
ducement to recommend them.’ This is the fubject on which 
our Author treats in the chapter entitled, Tranflation: and in 
his opinion, it may not be impoflible to © make it appear, that 
all the motives aCluating us in our riper years, except fenfations 
of pleafure and pain, or our natural and acquired appetites, are 
of the tranflated kind. Through this channel,’ he adds, * we 
derive moft of our taftes, inclinations, fentiments, moral fenfes, 
checks of confcience, obligations, impulfes of fancy, attach- 
ments to profeffions, fondnefs for diverfions, regard to reputa- 
tion, views of prudence, virtues and vices, and, in general, all 
thofe purfuits, whether of diftant or prefent aims, that render 
the occupations of men different from the amufements of chil- 
dren.’ 

The following is the account which Mr. Search gives of the 
rife of habits and paffions. In his chapter on the Introduction 
of Motives, he obferves, ¢ If we examine our proceedings care- 
fully, we fhall find in ail of them a mixture of volition and ma- 
chinery, and perhaps the latter bearing a greater fhare than the 
former. We never enter upon an undertaking without fome 
purpofe ftarting up in our thoughts, or recommended by the 
prefent occafion as expedient or agreeable; we choofe the mea- 
fures for accomplifhing it from among the ftores prefested by 
our underftanding ; and though we perform the work by our 
own activity, yet our manner of proceeding is fuch as former 
practice has made ready to us, and the minute fteps neceflary for 
compleating it rife mechanically in cur imagination. Our la- 
tent motives, which bear fo great a {way in the behaviour of 
moft men, cannot owe their appearance to the mind, becaufe 
they efcape her obfervation when fhe would difcover them: and 
our minute motives prompting us to inadvertent actions, which 
are far more numerous than commonly fuppofed, muft take rife 
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from fome other fpring, becaufe the mind perceives them not 
the moment before they operate, nor remembers them the mo- 
ment after. Nor are the grofler parts of our machine without 
their influence upon our actions: the natural temperament of our 
conftitution, the accidental condition of our humours, the brifk 
or flow circulation of our animal fpirits, the circumftances of 
health or ficknefs, frefhnefs or wearinefs, fulnefs or emptinefs, 
render the mind alert or unapt for exercife, turn imagtnation 
into different trains, excite defires of various kinds, and in 
great meafure model the fhape of our behaviour. 

¢ Since there is fo clofe a connection between the parts of our 
machine aéted upon by the mind, and thofe moved by the ani- 
mal circulation, it follows that each muft have an influence upon 
the other. Our vital fpirits, according as they ftand difpoled, 
force a particular kind of ideas upon tae mind, and the latter, 
in every excrtion of her power, caufes an alteration in the 
courfes of the former: fometimes defignedly, but oftner asa 
satural confequence of fomething elfe fhe intends. He that 
runs, means only to arrive the fooner at the place whither he 
would go; but, befides this, he quickens his pul’c, heats his 
flefh, end puts himfelf out of breath, effects which he did noe 
think of, nor perhaps fhould have enfued, had it been at his 
option to have helped them. ‘The like happens oa cther exer- 
cifes of our activity, which propagace a motion to the feveral 
paits of our body correfponding refpectively with the organs 
employed in thofe exercifcs; and thefe parts, by frequently re- 
ceiving fuch motions, become difpofed to fall into them again 
mechanically, or upon the flighteit touch, and thereby excite 
the fame ideas that generated them. From hence arife our ha- 
bits, which though learned at firft by fingle, but perhaps inad- 
vertent, acts of the mind, jet recur upon us afterwards invo- 
luntarily. Heace, likewife, {pring the paflions, which I take 
to be on'y a ftronger fort of habits acquired early in our child- 
hood, when the matter of our compofition, beinz tender and 
pliable, may be worked eafily into new channels wherein the 
animal fpirits may flow more copioufly. For I do not imagine 
that Natyre gave us pailions; fhe may indeed have made each 
man mie iufceptibie of one fort than another, but they are 
brought into form by the action of the mind bending her notice 
continually to particular fets of objects. Jult as Nature may 
have prepared one man for a dancer by giving him ftrenath and 
fupplenefs in his joints, or another for a finger, by eiving him 
a clear and fonorous voice: but it is art and practice that inveft 
them with the refpeétive faculties of dancing or finging.’ 

The concluding chepter of this volume is entitled, Limitation 
of Virtue: in which the Author ingenuoully acknowledves that 
though what he has {aid may have a tendency to recommend 
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virtue as the moft defirable objeét a man can purfue, yet there 
may be fituations and circumf{tances imagined, in which, ac- 
cording to the doétrine he has advanced, the obligation of vir- 
tue would ceafe. For though it be certain that nothing contri. 
butes fo much even to perfonal fatisfation or happinefs as vir- 
tue, yet if virtue fhould in any inftance expofe to the lofs of 


life, and thereby take away all capacity of enjoyment, there | 
could remain no fufficient inducement, in that inftance, to the - 
practice of it. To prevent the unfavourable impreffions which | 


this conclufion might leave on the minds of his Readers, Mr, 
Search has given them the following caution in his introduc- 
tion. ‘I do not pretend infenfibility to reputation, but my 
firft and principal with is to be of fome little fervice to my fel- 
low creatures, by fuggefting fome obfervations which they may 
improve to their advantage ; and my greateft concern, to avoid 
doing hurt by mifleading into notions of dangerous tendency, 
Under this caution, I muft warn the Reader againft judging too 
haftily upon the laft chapter of this volume, for I fhould be 
very forry to have him take his idea of virtue from the very ex- 
ceptionable figure wherein fhe is reprefented there. But he will 
pleafe to obferve that I proceed folely upon the view of human 
nature, without any contideration of religion or another world, 
and will expect no compleater edifice than can be ereéted upon 
fuch a fcanty bottom: and that he may not fit down with a noe 
tion of my believing the plan of morality ought to lie upon no 
other ground, | entreat his attention to the two concluding 
feétions of that chapter; from whence he may augurate that l 
have a larger fcheme in referve, whereon my building will 
make a very different appearance from what he fees it here; and 
poffibly it may be fhewn in good time that I had my reafons for 
drawing this imperfect fketch before | proceeded to defigns more 
extenfive.’ 

We, who have gone through the whole of this ingenious 
Writer’s performance, can vouch for him to our Readers, that 
in the fequel of his work, he will re-enlarge the empire of vir- 
tue, and place her authority upon as extenfive and immoveable 
a foundation as her rational admirers can wifh, 
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A Reprefentation of the Injuftice and dangerous Tendency of tolerating 
Slavery ; or of admitting the leafi Claim of private Property in 
the Perfons of Men, in England. In four Parts. Containing, 
I. Remarks on an Opinion given by the then Attorney General ant’ 
Sclicitor General, concerning the Cafe of Slaves in Great Brita. 
LI, Anfwer to an Objection, made to the foregoing Remarks, III 
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Examination of the Advantages and Difadvantages of tolerating 
Slavery in England. IV. Remarks on the ancient Villenage ; 
foewing that the obfolete Laws and Cufioms, which favoured that 
horrid Oppreffion, cannot juflify the Admifficn of the modern Weft 
Indian Slavery into this Kingdam, nor the leaft Claim of Property, 
or Right of Service, deducible therefrom. By Granville Sharp, 
8vo. 28. fewed. White, &c. 1769. 


HE law of nature, deduced from philofophical reafonings, 

fuppofes an equality among a!l mankind, independent of 
the laws of fociety ; nor can any focial compact fuppofe one 
man to furrender his liberty, with a property in his perfon, up 
to any other ; a barter for which he can receive nothing in ex- 
change of equal value. ‘There are various {pecies of men, in 
various parts of the earth, characterized by colour and features; 
but none of thefe diftin@ions can eftablifh a fuperiority of one 
clafs over another, that cannot be converted to the ufe of an 
people, after a fuccefsful exertion of force or fraud, has vefted 
them with power. 

Mr. Hume, indeed, in his Effay on National Chara@ters, 
fays in a note, *1 am apt to fufpect the negroes, and in general 
all the other fpecies of men (for there are four or five different 
kinds) to be naturally inferior to the whites. ‘There never was 
a civilized nation of any other comp!exion than white, nor even 
any individual eminent either in action or {peculation.—Not to 
mention our colonies, there are negroe flaves difperfed all over 
Europe, of which none ever difcover any fymptoms of inge- 
nuity; though low people, without any education, will ftart 
up among us, and diltinguifh themfelves in every profeffion.’ 
—But if the general truth of this opinion is fubf{cribed to, it can 
have nothing to do in this argument, unlefs to plead the power 
of doing iniquity, in proof of the right. ‘The ftandard of the 
human tacultics is not fixed, even among the moft civilized na- 
tions, and what would become of fociety, if every man who 
could manifeft a fuperiority in ftrength or judgment over an- 
other, was on that plea to claim a property in him? The ope- 
ration of wholefome laws, is to fupprefs the undue influence of 
fuperior powers among individuals ; and the law of this land 
knows no diftinction between man and man from the colour of 
the fkin. 

Where flaves, when in England, have met with friends to 
protect them in fuing for liberty in our courts, they have been 
releafed from the claims of their matters ; though fome refpeét- 
able names in the law, have given opinions of a different na- 
ture. But pofitive laws and judicial decifions, are more in poine 
than opinions; for as Dalrymple, in a paliage quoted by the 
Author before us, obferves, that the judges, by bending their 
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interpretations to the genius of the times, contributed to the 
decay of the feudal iyife m; the fame pliability at another time 
may have a contrary tendency. 

The opinicn of York and Talbot, the attorney-general and 
folicitor-general, dated in the year 1729, in favour of a maf- 
ter’s claim to his flave in England, is produced by Mr. Sharp: 

¢ The opinion confifts of three parts, rft, ** That a flave, by 
coming from the Vieft Indies to Great Britain or Ireland, either with 
or without bis mafler, doth not become free, and that his mafter’ 5 pro- 
perty or right in him, is not thereby determined or varied :” All this 
is certainly true, providing the mafter can produce an authentic 
agreement or ** contrac? in writing ;” by which it fhall appear, 
that the faid flave hath voluntarily bound himfelf, without com- 
pulfion or illegal durefs. 

‘ adly, ‘They affirm, “¢ That boptifin doth not bflow freedom 
on him (the flave ) nor make any alteration in his temporal condition 
in thefe kingdoms.” ‘This I am willing for the prefent to allow, 
as [ have not hitherto feen any fufficient authorities to alledge 
againft it. 

¢ The 3d part of the opinion is, ** That his” (the flave’s) 
“6 mafler may legally compel bim to return azain to the plantations.” 
This is certainly true, provided that the mafter is pofleiled of 
fuch an agreement or contract, as is before mentioned.’ 

Thefe points the Author humanely, and to all appearance 
with great juftice, labours to eftablifh ; though his reafoning is 
often diffufive, and might, on the whole, perhaps have been 
better digefted. As a fpecimen of the Author’s manner, we 
fhall produce what he fays refpecting aliens, which appears of 
dire& importance in this quettion: 

‘ An Englith /ubjec? cannot be made a flave, without Sis own free 
confent, as | have betore obferved, but, on the other hand, a foreiga 
flave is made a fubje, with or without his own confent: there needs 
no contract for thi, purpofe, as in the other cafe, nor any other aét or 
deed wharfoever, but that of his being landed in England; ‘* For every 
alien and firanger born out of the king's cheifance, not being denizen, which 
now or hereafter” (fays a ftatuce of 32 Hen. viii. ch. xvi. fect. ix.) 
** fall come in or to this realm, or elfewhere within the king's dominions, 
foall, after the faid firft of September, next coming, be bounden by and unto 
the laws and fiatutes of this realm, and w all and fingular the contents 
of the fame.” 

‘ Now it muft be obferved, that this law makes no diftinétion of bond 
or Sree; ; neither of colours or complex ions, whether of Llack, brown, or 


avhite; for ‘* every alien and firanger’? (without exception) ‘* are 
bcunden by and unto the laws,” Se. 

‘ This binding or obligation, is properly expreffed by the Engtifh 
word figcance (a ligando) which may be ‘¢ either perpetual or tempo- 
rary’ (Wood, b. i. Ce iii. p. 37.) but one or other of thefe is indifpen- 
fabiy due to the fovereign from all ranks and conditions of people. 
‘Their bs in2 ** bcunden wito the avs,” (upon which the fovereign’s right 
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ts founded) exprefles and implies their susyecrion to the laws; and 
therefore to alledge, that an alien is not a suBJECT, becaufe he is in 
bondage, is not only a plea without foundation, but a contradiction in 
terms ; for every perfon, who in any refpect is in /ubje4ion to the laws, 
mutt undoubtedly be a /ubjed. 

‘ Foreign ambaffadors, indeed, by the law of nations, enjoy peculiar 
privileges; which are alfo confirmed by a ftatute of 7 Ann, ch. 12. as 
well as the privileges of their fervants ; though the latter cannot claim 
them, unlefs their names are regiftered in the fecretary’s office, &c. 
purfuant to the faid ftatute. 

‘ Neverthelefs, evenan ambaffador is, in fome degree, /ubje@ to the 
laws of this realm; for if fuch a one ** és guilty of treafon againft the 
king's life, he may be condemned and executed, but tor other treafons, he 
fhall be fent home, with a demand to punifh him, or to fend him back 
to be punifhed.” Wood's Inft. b, iii. ch. i. p. 588. Ambafladors could 
not be faid to be guilty of treafon, if they were not confidered as 
“* Lounden” by a fort of temporary allegiance to the king, in return for 
his protection, and that of the public faith, during their refidence in 
this kingdom. 

‘ I come now to the main point in queftion: for as I have proved, 
not only that there are different degrees of /ubjefion in England, but 
alfo, that dondmen may be fubje&s as well a: freemen, the inevitable 
conclufion upon the whole is, thai -wery man, woman, or child, ** that 
now is, or hereafter foall be an inhabitant or refiant of this kingdom of 
England, dominion of Wales, or town of Berwick upon Tweed,’ is in 
fome refpeé& or other the £/ng’s fubje@ 3 and, as Juch, is abfolutely fe- 
cure in his or her perfenal liberty, by virtue of a itatute, 31 Car. II. ch. 
ii, and particularly by the xuth teétion of the fame, (a copy of which is 
hereunto annexed) wherein /ubjects of all conditions are plainly included, 

‘ This act is exprefsly intenved ** for the better fecuring the liberty 
of THE SUBJECT, and for prevention of imprifonment beyond the feas,” 
Jt contains no diftinGtions of zatural born, naturalized, denizen, or alien 
Julje@s, nor of white or black, free-men or even of BOND-MEN (except 
in the cafe already mentioned of a@ contra@ in writing, allowed by the 
13th feétion, and the exception likewise in the 14th iection, concerning 
felons) but they are all included under the general titles of ** the /jub- 
pea,” “ any oF the faid fubjeds,” *‘ every fuch perfon, Se. Now the 
definition of the word ‘* PERSON, in its relative or civil capacity,” (ace 
cording to Wood, b. i. c. ii p. 2°.) ** 2s either the king or a fubjeB,” 
Thefe are the only capital diftinftions that can be mace, tho’ the latter 
confifts of a variety of denominations and degrees: therefore perhaps it 
may be a dangerous point to advance, that any perfon whatloever in 
England, befides the king, is not a /ubje@; lett the fame fhould be 
conftrued as a breach of the ftatute 23 &. z cn.i. (intitled, An a@ to re- 
tain the queen's majefty's fubjects in their due obedience) wherevoy ** all 
perfons whatfoever’ are iiible to the penalties or cne fauid aét, who 
“have, or fhall have, or foall pretend io have power, or thall bv any 
ways Or means put in practice to abiolve, peituace. or withdraw any of 
the queen’s majeftv’s fubjeéts, or any within br hghnefs’s realms and 
dominions from their natural obedience to her majcfty.” &c. fee. ii, 

© But if I were even to allow that a zegro fave is not a fubjeét (tho I 
think I have clearly proved that he is) yet it is plain, that fuch an one 
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ought not to be denied the benefit of the king’s courts, unlefs the flave- 
holder fhall be able to prove, likewife, that he is not a Man 3 becaufe 
“© evERY MAN may be free to fue for and defend his right iv our courts” 
(fays a ftatute 20 Edw. III. ch, iv.) ‘ and elfewhere according to law.” 
‘© And no MAN Of whas effate or condition that he be” (here can te no 
exception whatfoever) ‘* fhall be put out of land or tenement, NOR Tas 
KEN, NOR IMPRISONED, nor difinherited, nor put to death, without 
being brought in anfwer dy due proce/s of the law.” 28 Edw. IIL 
ch. ii. 

‘* No man,” therefore, * of what eftate or condition that he be,” 
can lawfully be detained in England as a flave, becaufe we have xo law 
whereby a man may be condemned to flavery, without his own confenr, 
(for even convitied felons mult ** iz open court pray to be tran/ported) 
and therefore there cannot be any ** due proce/s of the law,” tending to 
fo bafe a purpofe: it follows therefore, that every man who prefumes 
to detain any perfon whatfoever as a flave, otherwife than by virtue of a 
written contract, a¢is manifeilly without ‘ due proce/s of the law,” and 
confequently is Ji: ble to the flave's ** action of fale imprifonment,” be- 
caufe ** EveRY MAN may be free to fue, &c.” io that the flaveholder can- 
not avail himfelf of his imaginary property, either by the affiftance of 
the common law, or cf a court of equity ; for in both, his fuit will cer- 
tainly appear unjuft and indefenfible. The former cannot affift him, 
becaufe the ftatute-law at prefent is fo far from fuppofing any man in 
a ftate of flavery, that it cannot even permit fuch a flate, except in the 
two cafes mentioned in the 13th and 14th feét. of the Habeas corpus act ; 
and the courts of equity, likewife, muft neceflarily decide againft him, 
becaufe his mere mercenary plea of private property, cannot eguitably {in 
a cafe between maz and man) ftand in competition with that /uperior 
property, whch every man mult neceffarily be allowed to have in his 
Own proper perfon. 

* How tien is the flavehokder to fecure what he efteems his property ? 
Perhaps he will endeavour clandeftinely to feize the fuppofea flave in 
order to tranfport him (“‘ awith or without his confent”) to the colonies 
where fuch property is allowed, But let him take care what he does ; 
the very attempt is punifhable; and even the making over his property to 
another fr that purpofe, renders him equally liable to the fevere penal- 
ties of the law; for a bill of fale may certainly be included under the 
terms expreffed in the Habeas Corpus act, (12th feat.) viz. ‘* any war- 
rant or writing for fuch commitment, detainer, imprifonment, or tranfpor- 
tation, &c.”’ 

‘ It is alfo dangerous for a counfellor or any other perfon, to advi/s 
(fee the act ** feall be advifing,”) fuch a proceeding by faying, ** that 
a mafter may legally compel him (the fave) to return again to the planta- 
tions.” Likewile an atioiney, notery-public, or any other peifon, who 
fhall prefume to draw up, negotiate, or even to witne/s a bill of fale, or 
other initrument for fuch commitment, &c. offends equally againft this 
Jaw ; becanfe, “ All or any perfon or perfons, that fhall franse, contrive, 
write, feal. or counterfign ANY WARRANT OR WRITING fo: fuch com- 
mitment, dctainer, imprifoxment, or tranfportaticn, or {hall be ADvissnc, 
aiding, or afititing in the fame, or any of them ;” are liable to all the pe- 
naltes of the act, ** And the plaintiff in every fuch aGion, feal! hawe 

Judgment to recover his treble cofis, bendes damages; which damages, fo 
to 


’ 
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to be given, fhall not be lefs than five bundred pounds ; {o that the in- 
jured may have ample fatisfaétion tor their tuffering. And even a 
judge may not direét or inftruct the jury, contrary to this ftatuce, what- 
foever hi: private opinion may be concerning property in flaves; be- 
caufe, ‘* xo order or command, nor no injunction” 1s allowed to interfere 
with this golden act of liberty 

* Some have thought that the word injun@ion does not relate to the 
ditating of a judge, but to the mandate of the lord chancellor, which 
is fometimes iffued to prevent the recovery of exceflive damages. But 
this does not remove the force of the above mentioned obfervation ; for 
if the interpofition of eguity is not permitted, fo that the énjun@ion, even 
of a lord chancellor, cannot remove the literal force of this law, ‘ts 
certain that the injun@tion of an inferior judge (who is more particularly 
bound by rhe letter of the avs) ought not to avail any thing. 

‘ Now if all thefe things be confidered, I think, we may fafely prefer 
the fentiment cf that excellent lawyer lord chief juftice Holt, (b:fore 
quoted) to all contrary opinions, viz. that “* as foom as a@ negro comes 
into England, he becomes free.’ Salkeld’s Reports, Vol. 1i. p. 660. 

In the third part, he inftances the intolerable cruelty of the 
plantation laws for flaves, and fervants, and the fhocking feve- 
rities, and wanton barbarities exercifed under the fanction of 
them. Thefe are indeed painful to read, and are no wife ex- 
tenuated by alledging the perverfe difpofitions and obftinate 


temper of the negroes. 
Our Author’s remarks, under the fourth part, appear to be 


conclufive, but for thefe we muft refer to the work. N 
ca 


Effays on feveral fubjeéis, viz. I. On the late A& to prevent clan- 
defline Marriages. II. On the Guilt and Danger of contraéting 


Debts. UI, Ona Prifon. IV. On the Price of Provifions. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Rivington, &c. 1769. 





HESE Effays, which, from fome circumftances in the 

ftyle and matter, may be fuppofed the work of a clergy- 
man, confift of a great variety of loofe remarks, but contaio 
very little of clofe connected argument. ‘Tohe firft Eflay is by 
no means a full difcuffion of the fubje& of clandeftine marria- 
ges; indeed the Author may reply, that the title of the Effuy 
does not promife more than it gives; but the Reader who takes 
it up, will, in all probability, expe& more than he finds. The 
Eifayift fets out with a principle which he has no right to af- 
fume, not having eftablifhed it, and it being a pofition which 
fome readers may think requires proof: for however true it may 
be, that clandeftine marriages ought to be prohibited, the af- 
fertion would have appeared with more propriety at the clofe of 
an Effay, than at the beginning, where it ftands as the founda- 
tion of the reafoning that fellows. 
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If any one paflage can be produced from this Effay, containing 
a fummary of the Author’s thoughts of the marriage-act, the 
following may be accepted as fuch: 

¢ And now let us confider, candidly and impartially, what 
good, or what hurt, this law againft clandeftine marriages has 
done: it effectually gone Wy all contracts made fince the enforce- 
ment of the law: it punifhes a clergyman for folemnizing mar- 
riage in an irregular manner, but it does not punifh the perfon 
principally offending at all ; and experience has fhewn, that it 
doth not prevent clandeftine marriages ; for where the principal 
offender is not punifhed, there will always be a way to elude 
the law. 

‘On the other fide, let us fee what hurt this law has done. It 
interrupts the worfhip of Almighty God, by ordering the banns 
to be publifhed in an improper part of the fervice ; it weakens 
the force of contracts; not but that it may be allowed, where 
one of the parties is under age, a contract may be fet afide, if 
it has gone no farther than a contract, becaufe that perfon is not 
fui juris; but where the contract has actually been confummat- 
ed, and the marriage celebrated, the cafe is very different: It 
muft be owned that perfons under the age of one and twenty, 
may be fenfible of the obligations of an oath, and able to con- 
fummate a marriage, and then the reverence that is due to an 
oath, and the divine ordinance of marriage, fhould make the tie 
indifloluble; the eflentials are performed, and a want of form 
and ceremony cannot difannul it: if in any thing a child ought 
to have its own choice, it is in an engagement which is to con- 
tinue for life, and on which its happinefs fo manifeftly depends, 
Let what reftraints the law thinks proper be laid upon the difpo- 
fal of the fortune of the injured party; but let not an oath, and 
a divine ordinance be fuperfeded for the want of form,’ 

The Reader, in the courfe of thefe Effays, will find the wri- 
ter to be a notable cafuift ; what follows will prove him no ene- 
my to penal laws, even of the moft fevere kind, by which 
crimes and punifhments may be multiplied, fo as to render the 
whole human race culpable. 

‘ By the law of Mofes, if a man feduced a woman, it was in 
her father’s power, either to force him to marry her, or give her 
fuch a dower, as he would have done, if he had married her; 
but this was at a time when polygamy and divorces were allow- 
ed, which are notnow. And it may very juftly be queftioned, 
whether a father has, or ought to have power to difannul a mar- 
riage actually confummated, though it may be very right to put 
the life of the feducer, when he is legally convicted, into the 
father’s power, and leave him to determine whether he fhould 
live or die,’ 


Not 
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Not to infift on the incongruity of punifhing the contractors 
in a contract, which is at the fame time efteemed too facred to be 
annulled; is it fafe or reafonable to veft an incenfed parent with 
fuch a power as is here pointed out, when the Writer admits, 
p. 40. quoted above, that ‘fin any thing a child ought 
to have its own choice, it is in an engagement which is to con- 
tinue for life, and on which its happinefs fo manifeftly depends.’ 

While a child lives under the tutorage of a parent, it continues 
accountable for all its actions; but the moment a matrimonial 
engagement is entered into, whether difcreetly or not, the child 
becomes a principal; and who fhall prefume to interfere authori- 
tatively between the man and his wife? If parents claim wif- 
dom fuperior to their children, their right to the attribuce 
will be manifefted by their fubfequent conduct toward them. 

It may not be foreign from the fubject to analyfe this atrocious 
crime, which is thought to require legal feverities to fupprefs 
it. 

What are the motives to a clandeftine marriage? Certainly 
that one perfon of little or no property may mend his or her 
circumftances by an advantageous connection, and that the other 
may marry the perfon of their choice: and this latter motive is 
as likely to actuate both, as in any other marriage; it being 
feldom that intereft does not influence one party or the other, even 
among thofe of maturer years. When the bargain is ftruck by 
the parents on both fides, inclination indeed may be totally out 
of the queftion, and the principals left to take each other, 
literally, for better or worfe. 

What is the injury done by fuch a marriage ? This is a com- 
plex queftion, and the reply to it ought to include two confider- 
ations, firft, what private injury is done, and next, what inju- 
ry is fuftained by the public. 

Refpecting the parties conneéted, by an unequal match, we 
do not fuppofe that fuch indifcretions are wholly, and in all 
cafes, juftifiable; but it is not fair arguing to conclude, that 
fuch imprudences whenever they take place, are neceflarily pro- 
ductive of infelicity: for the inferior party, though Jow in ftation, 
and deficient in polite education, is not therefore inferior in the 
virtues of the mind. Even our Effayift may be fubpcened as evi- 
dence here, who fays, p. 22. * If one of the parties is of vul- 
gar extraction, their blood may be untainted with difeafe, and 
may be of more benefit to the health of their offspring, than the 
contaminated with difeafe, though noble blood, of the other: 
if ignorant of the forms and ceremonies ufual among the polite 
world, that knowledge may foon be acquired, by a little ac- 





quaintance with it.——This is a conceffion not to be overs 
Jooked, confidering whence it comes: but to proceed : 
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The qualities of the mind may indeed have fuffered for want of 
the gifts of fortune; but when thefe are fupplied, the mind will 
unfold and expand itfelf ; and, conformably to this known and 
experienced truth, as well as to the foregoing conceflion of our. 
Effayift, fentiments, though debafed and vitiated by poverty of 
fituation, may be refined and elevated by the perfon’s advance- 
ment. * May!’—fays an advocate for the marriage-act, ¢ that 
is a poor chance to truft te in fo important a concern; what if this 
may not happen?’ The obvious reply is, that all married per- 
fons muft abide by the choice they have made, and that mar- 
riages, the refult of mature and fytiematic prudence, are by no 
means d:ftinguifhed by the future happinefs or profperity of the. 
parties, even in the moft exalted flations. Parental authority 
may be willing to infer this, but experience will not con- 
firin it. 

_ The injury done to families, is the next private confideration,, 
There is a family on each fide, affected by zn unequai mariage. 
The rich or noble family is affronted by the ignoble connecuon : 
the avaricious or avgrandizing fchemes of a parent, al:eady dead 
to the tender fympathies of youth, are broken; the malevolent 
qualities of the mind which remain, awake and exert them. Ives 
under the difappointment, in making the young couple feel 
the decermined refentment of cold-blooded age: and becaule the 
views of pride or avarice are fruftrated, the young people, unlefs 
affection and good fenfe prevail, are to be configned to ruin in 
yeality. But who is in fault, where fuch unnatural determina- 
tions are fuffered to ft p the effufions of paternal tendernefs ? 

The family, cx the other fid’, reaps a proportionable fhare of 
comfort and {atisfaction at the happy event; and, if things take 
their natural courfe, which we muft fuppofe all along, the 
younger branches of it will receive fome affiftance in their ad- 
vances and eftablifhment in life, and the elder, fome aileviation 
of their neceffities: that is, fuppoling as great an inequality to 
take place, ascan well happen, which feldom occurs ta fuch an 
extreme. Here then is the total eftimate in a private view; 
the young couple pleafe themfelves, one family is hurt in 
opinion, the other is benefixed in effentials: the refult is 
obvious, 

The next enquiry is, How unequal marriages affe& the pub- 
hic? . 

Where parents form ayarjcioys fchemes, they tend to the ac- 
eumulation of enormous property in the hands of few indivi- 
duals ; and fuch very unequal diftributions of the public ftock 
of wealth, is pregnant with the greateft evils fociety can expe- 
rience. As often as the paffions of the young operate in con- 
necting thofe who are poflefled of great property, with thofe who 
have little or none, fo often do they tend to reduce overgrown 

cftates, 
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eftates, to render the diftribution of property more general, 
and to raife up ufeful and induftrious members of the commu- 
ity. 

" After a difcuffion of this nature, the expediency of a Jaw to 
preveng unequal marriages, may be inveftigated with propriety : 
when if will appear, whether education, common fenfe, and 
parental influence, are not the moft reafonable fecurities againft 
youthful indifcretions ; and whether legal remedies are not more 
erievous than the diforders they are defigned to prevent. We 
now proceed to the fecond of the Fflays. 

The guilt and danger of contracting debts might be clearly 
difplayed in a {mall compafs; but the fubject is here rendered 
intricate and confufed, by too laborious an elucidation, and 
wire-drawing it into a number of fubtile diftinctions, 

The Effay on a prifon is divided into two parts. The firft 
contains many loofe hints for the better fecurity of creditors ; 
but it may admit of a queftion, whether it would not be more 
political, and it would certainly be more humane, to reftrain 
exceffive credit by increafing the hazards of it, rather than to 
enlarge and ftrengthen the power of creditors over the unfortu-- 
nate: this would operate alike to check folly and knavery. 
The fecond part of this Effay offers fome obvious and good 
hints, for the better regulation of prifons; but they appear in a 
very defultory and unconnected manner. As a f{pecimen of the 
Author’s abrupt tranfitions, we may inftance the concluding 
paragraph of this Effay. 

‘ A good furgeon and careful nurfes fhould be provided for 
the fick. If the county allowance will not be fufficient for 
thefe purpofes, fuppofe a double tax fhould be paid ar all turn- 
pikes by thofe that travel on the Lord’s day: indeed it is much 
to be wifhed, that all travelling upon that day was forbidden, 
except in cafes of abfolute necefflity. But this age will not ad- 
mit of fo {trict aregulation. Men do not attend to the wifdom 
and benevolence of this divine inftitution ; which is defigned as 
a day of refrefhment to the poor, of inftruction to the ignorant, 
and of recollection to all.’ 

As to the appointment of chaplains to all jails, which is ree 
commended, it may be obferved, that fuch appointment would 
not be the moft defirable fpecies of ecclefiaftical preferment, and 
that therefore none but men the leaft proper for fuch cures, 
would perhaps be found to undertake them. But if the due 
performance of religious duties in thefe places, could be fettled 
upon a plan of rotation among the neigubouring clergy, the 
odium would be thus taken away, the charge of courfe be ac- 
cepted with leis reluctance, and be more carefully executed. 

The Effay on the dearnefs of provifions contains nothing new 
On the fubject, but comprehends a digreffiion on the balance of 
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power in England, and the balance of power in Europe: and 
concludes with a propofal for inclofing land in every parifh, for 
the endowment of charity-{chools, and the augmentation of 


poor church-livings. N 
9 


A free Addrefs to Proteftant Diffenters, as fuch. By a Diffenter. 
Pricers. 6d. Pearch, 1769. 





HE Author of this fenfible and fpirited performance de- 

fires to lie concealed, but, if we miftake not, he is already 
pretty well known inthe world by feveral publications. Should 
a reafon be required for witholding his name, * he [in his pre- 
face] frankly acknowledges, that it was not becaufe he was ap- » 
prehenfive of making himfelf obnoxious to the members of the 
church of England. If they underftand him right, they will 
perceive that his intentions towards them are far from being 
unfriendly ; and if they underftand him wrong, and put an un- 
fair and uncandid conftruction upon what he has written, he 
trufts that with a good meaning, and a good caufe, he will 
never be over-awed by the fear of any thing that men may 
think of him or doto him. Neither was it becaufe he was ap- 
prehenfive of giving offence, either to the minifters, or to the 
people among the diflenters, becaufe he has fpoken with equal 
freedom to both ; but, in reality, becaufe he was unwilling to 
Jeflen the weight of his obfervations and advice, by any reflec- 
tions that might be made on the perfon from whom they come. 
Ain anonymous Author is like the abftract idea of aman, which 
may be conceived to be as perfect as the imagination of the 
reader can make it, 

This Writer confiders the diffenting intereft firft in a reli- 
gious view, and then as it refpects civil policy. With regard 
to the former, he thinks it of the utmoft importance, even to 
the caufe of chriftianity in general, as the only means of free- 
ing it from thofe corruptions which have been introduced, and 
with which all the c/fabli/hments in Eurepe are more or lefs ate 
tended. With regard to the latter, he confiders the diflenting 
caufe as moft favourable to it, fince, fayshe, * fo long as men 
continue diffenters, it is hardly poffible they fhould be other 
than friends to the civil liberty, and all the effential interefts of 
their fellow-citizens.’ His remarks upon each of thefe topics, 
together with the judicious and feafonable admonitions contained 
jn the following chapters to minifters and people, are well wor- 
thy of an attentive perufal; efpecially by thofe to whom they are 
immediately addrefled : but we will lay an extraét or two before 


pur readers, to give them fome view of the Author’s fentiments 
and manner, 
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In the third fe€tion, which principally regards the tempta- 
tion fome perfons find to quit the diflenting intereft, becaufe of 
the expence attending it,—after fome other animated exhorta- 
tions, he thus proceeds; ¢ The intereft in which you are en- 
gaged, cannot be refpectable, unlefs your minifters be men of 
a liberal education, and feel themfelves in a fituation in which 
they may freely think and act, as themfelves fhall judge the 
caufe of Chriftianity, and your intereft demand. ‘This, you 
muft be fenfible, requires not only a liberal education, but 
likewife a liberal fupport. If you fay that the minifters of the 
Jaft age had fmaller falaries than thofe of the prefent, you fay 
what is true, but you deceive yourfelves at the fame time. They 
did not receive fo much as a fixed flipend ; but in many cafes 
their families were almoft wholly maintained by the bounty of 
their hearers. If they had children, their people made a point 
of providing fome decent employment for them, and fettling 
them in the world; and few of the congregation made a will, 
without confidering their minifter, a place of worfhip, or both. 
In fhort, minifters in thofe days, being freed from all anxiety 
about the things of this world, either on their own account, 
or that of their families, were at liberty to give their whole at- 
tention to the proper duties of their funétion; and notwith- 
ftanding, minifters feem to have been more dependent upon 
their people, there never was a time in which minifters had 
more influence, and when their reproof andcenfures were more 
feared :—-At prefent, tho’ the falaries of minifters have been 
confiderably advanced, in comparifon of what they were for- 
merly, occafional bounty, to which the ftated falary once bore but 
a {mall proportion, is, in many places wholly withdrawn, and 
in general greatly diminifhed. Where the cuftom is kept up, 
the tenure on which it is held, is in many places very preca- 
rious. How often has it been dropped for imaginary affronts, 
and fuppofed inftances of ingratitude and difrefpect ; and if once 
a minifter happen to have no occafion for this liberality, the 
habit of giving is often loft, by being fufpended, and has not 
revived in favour of the fucceflor, tho’ in ever fo much want of 
it.—Add tothis, that the price of all neceflary provifions is pro- 
digioufly advanced all over England. Moreover, the tafte of 
living is much higher than it was, fo that the expences which 
cufiom, at leaft, if not nature, have made necefiary, in their 
cafe, are more than double of what they were in the memory 
of man.—The confequence of thefe difcouxagements is a cir- 
cumftance, which already begins to be very alarming to the 
diflenting intereft. Formerly, when the miniftry was more re- 
putable, perfons of fome rank and fortune educated their fons 
for it—Few are now educated with a view to it, except young 
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perfons who have a turn for Jearning, and whofe parents are 
unable to make any other provifion for them :—it is a low way 
of life indeed, that will not produce more money, which is the 
thing that the generality of parents chiefly conlider—fo that it 
js now no eafy matter to find young perfons to educate for the 
miniftry, tho’ ie coft the parent little or nothing. What then 
is likely to be the confequence of this deficiency of minifters 
liberally educated among the diffenters? The intereft muft 
grow lefs refpectable, lay-preachers, and perfons of an enthu- 
fiaftic turn of mind, and fuperficially inftru@ted, will grow 
more numerous, or vacancies among us muft be (upplied from 
Scotland; and how they are fupplied from this quarter, let 
the ftate of the difien:ing intereft in the north of England 
teftify.’ 

The next fe€&tion is addrefled to miniflers, from which we 
fhall {elect the following paflage ;—* Having, fays he, difcard- 
ed every thing. of fuperftition, and what is ‘falfe and ufelefs in 
religion, let us be the more zealous in the obfervance of what 
appears, upon examinauon, to be genuine and ufeful. [cannot 
help thinking that, in this cafe, the apoftolic example, to be- 
come all things to a/l men; and his advice about the condu& of 
thofe who are ftrong towards thofe who are weak, fhould en- 
gage us toa conformity, atleait for atime, in every thing that 
is innocent, to the prejudices of others. ‘This we fhall certainly 
do, if we mean to give others a favourable opinion of ourfelves, 
and of our principles, if we have any thoughts of winning upon 
them, and do not intend to exafperate them againft us, and ta 
induce them fiom the mere foirit of oppofition, to perfift in 
obftinately holding their errors and prejudices. Do not fail to 
inculcate thefe confiderations on the laity, whofe fituation and 
circumftances lay them under lefs reftraint than ourfelves, and 
whofe freedom from the prejudices of their anceftors is, in 
many cafes, by no means to be placed to the account of a love 
of truth, or can be called the refuit of mature and ferious exa- 
mination. Many of them laugh at the itriGt obfervance of the 
Sabbath, and regularity in the times of public and private de- 
votion, as fuperftiiion, and not neceflarily connected with 
moral condu&t. They fneer at the doctrines of a Trinity in 
Unity, original fin, predeflination and atonement, &c.  be- 
caule, at firit view , they are myf{terious aa saineaia gible ; but 
from the fame fuperfici ial turn of mind, they negleét “the Lord’s 
Supper, difcard family-prayer, never catechize their children, 
and are apt to neglect devotion in al! its forms. Becaufe they 
think they need hot m2 ortify, they will not fo much as reffrai 
their appetites ; as if to avoid the imputation of being a raund- 
head, it was neceilary to become acavalicr. Too many of thefe 
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- modern free-thinkers, having indulged themfelves without re- 


ferve, in laughing at every thing they cannot comprehend, take 
‘nto iheir heads to be offended at the ‘Fewz/h religion. They make 
no {cruple to ridicule the divine miflion and miracles of Mofes ; 


- and after this it will not be wondered at, that they often reject 
the Chriftian revelation alfo. To trace this fatal unthinking 
progrefs a little further, ftill they will pretend to expeét a fu- 
+ ture ftate of rewards and punifhments, from the principles of 
the light of nature; but when once they have advanced thus 


far in infidelity, they are generally foon content to rank them- 
{elves with the beafts that perifh. When perfons have, in this 
manner, thrown off all regard to religion, can it be fuppofed 
they can have any ftrong attachment to the d/fenting intereft ? 
Some of them may continue to rank among us, from a regard 
to the principles of liberty, and other political confiderations ; 
but when religion makes no part of the tie, it may be expected 
in general, that the laity will be governed by their own fecular 


_ intereft ; and if through the influence of the fame caufes, a mi- 


nifter has become an unbeliever in the religion he profeffes to 
teach, I do not fee why he may not, with equal confiftency, 
oficiate in the church of England, the church of Rome, or 


_ among the Mchammedans, as among the diflenters. 


This, however, is too often the progrefs of infidelity with 
the thoughtlefs and unthinking laicy ; and to keep them ina 
proper medium, muft be owned to be of great importance, and 
a matter of great difficulty. JI know of nothing that is fo likely 
to be effeCtual for this purpofe, as the prudent conduct and 
truc moderation of miniiters, Let it appear by the whoie of 
your behaviour, that you are firious Chriflians, and not afhamed 
of any practices which are of real ufe to form a Chriftian and 
dévout temper. Let it be feen that the principles of Chriftia- 
nity have a real and happy effect upon your hearts and lives, 
and tha: by virtue of a practical faith in its great principles, you 
are poflefled of an uniform chearfulnefs of mind, are enabled 
to live in a firm confidence in divine Providence, under all the 
evens of Jife, and are prepared to die with compofure and good 
hope. Carefully avoid infulting or ridiculing thofe who differ 
from you in opinion, efpecially thofe who retain the principles 


_ you yourfelves once held. This fhews as much bigotry and 


want of real candour as their cenforioufnefs, and readinefs to 
pafs fentence of damnation upon you. Nay, it may be faid, 
in excufe for their zeal in condemning your opinions, that they 
confider them as inconfiftent with falvation, whereas you do 
not pretend that their opinions are dangerous to them. There 


_™ay, therefore, be the fincereft friendfhip in their anger, but 


there is wanton cruelty in your laughter. Let it appear that 
the principal objeét-of your attention is the proper duty of your 
pro- 
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profeffion, and let no tafte you may have for any of the polite! 
arts, as mufic, painting, or poetry, nor a capacity for the im. | 
provements in fcience, engage you to make them more than} 
an amufement to you, or at the moft any more than an object of 
fecondary confideration. Let not even the ftudy of {peculative 
theology prevent your applying yourfelf chiefly to the advance. | 
ment of virtue among your hearers. Let your conduct demon. | 
ftrate, that you confider one foul reclaimed from vicious habits, | 
or even one perfon’s mind confirmed in any good refolution, 
as a greater acquifition to you, than the detection of any fpe- 
culative error, the illuftration of any known truth, or the dif. 
covery of any new ones.’ 

We might, with pleafure, make farther extracts ; but the(e are 
fufficient for our defign. 

This anonymous Diffenter, whoever he is, writes with eafe 
and energy, and he appears to be mafter of his fubjeét: but we 
muft add, there are marks of negligence and hafte, both in his 
ftyle and in his fentiments. We think there appears alfo fome 
little inconfiftence in what he fays concerning the Puritans, in 
the two different places where they are mentioned. In another 
place, fpeaking of fome corruptions retained (as we apprehend” 
he means) in proteftant churches, he adds, ¢ Many other cor- 
ruptions might be mentioned in the fame fyftem with this, which 
altogether make the whole fyftem of modern Chriftianity lefs 
ike the Chriftianity of the New Teftament; than it is to the 
religion of the Brachmans of Indoftan.? The fentence runs of 
prettily, but the fentiment feems rather the effect of inconfi- 
derate warmth, than of ferious, candid enquiry, and accurate 


oblervation. Hi 
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The American Traveller : or Obfervations on the prefent State, Cul: 
ture, and Commerce, of the Britifh Colonies in America; and th 
arther Improvements of which they are capable. With an Ae 
count of the Exports, Imports, and Returns, of each Colony ref: 
_ pectively,—and of the Numbers of Britifh Ships and Seamer, 
Merchants, Traders,and Manufaéturers, employed by all, collec 
tively: Together with the Amount of the Revenue arifing t 
_ Great Britain therefrom. Ina Series of Letters written origé 
nally to the Right honourable the Earl of ** * ** ** **, By 
an old and experienced Trader. gto. 5s. fewed. Dilly, 
_ &e. 1769. 





HE authenticity of the materials here brought together, 
relating to the commerce of Britifh America, refts upot 

the anonymous authority of this cfd and experienced trader, W 
vouched 
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vouchers being produced, and they appear, in general, to be of 
{uch a nature as might be — brought into one point of view 
fom the many accounts already publifhed of our fettlements, 
by any experienced compiler, whether an actual trader or not. 


| Whether this is really the cafe, we fhall not pretend to deter- 
mine; but it may be remarked, that the work is called the 


American Traveller, though no itinerary is given; that a large 
map of the greateft part of the world is added, without any 
geographical reference being made to it, or any particular ule 
for it appearing ; and that a frontifpiece ts prefixed, exhibiting 
aparty of armed men travelling over the fnow, but whether 
natives or European traders does not appear, nothing in the 
work having any connexion with it. 

That part of the Author’s remarks which appears to be moft 
curious and deferving attention, fo far as facts may be found te 
verify his affertions, is, where he confiders the trade of Hud- 
fon’s-Bay, and the tendency of the exclufive monopoly enjoyed 
by the {mall company by which it is managed. Concernin 
this company, he fays—* At the time when the Hudfon’s-Bay 
company was eftablifhed, in 1670, the minds of all people of 
power, or property, were fo fixed upon the Intrigues of the 
court, and the confequences immediately apprehended from 
them at home, that they would not {pare a thought for any 
thing fo remote in fituation and effect, as foreign colonization, 
by which means that moft important of political enterprizes fell 
to thofe, who were in every refpeét leaft qualified to purfue it 
to advantage. 

© Under thefe inaufpicious circumftances, an exclufive charter 
for trading to the countries confining on the fea, called Hud- 
fon’s-Bay, was, without enquiring into the confequences, grant- 
ed toa foe of private advensurers, who without fupport or even 
countenance from government, undertook upon the narrow 
foundation of their own fortunes to eftablifh a trade, attended 
with fuch difficulties in appearance, as would have difcouraged 
any men not fully perfuaded of the certainty of fuccefs. Nor 
were they difappointed ; the event exceeding ther moft {anzuine 
expectations, im their very firft experiments. | 

‘ Such fuccefs from fo weak a beginning, fhewed to what an 
height it might be carried, on a more extended foundation. But 
the fcheme it fuggefted was very different: inftead of extending 
their firft plan, and making their fuccefs known to procure an 
enlargement of their capital, the company turned all their care 
to conceal the whole, (which the diftractions of the times gave 
them too good an opportunity of doing) and keep the profits of 
the trade entirely to themfelves, contracted as it was, rather 
than run the hazard of their being fhared in by others, fhould 
it be pufhed to its natural extent; a care, which, asI have 
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before obferved to your lordfhip, has never been relaxy 
fince. é 

¢ For this fordid purpofe, they contented themfelves wit 
proceeding on the low capital, which neceffity had at fir ob 
liged them to fet out upon, and making a few paultry fettk, 
ments, barely fufficient to carry on the reftrained trade whic 
fuch a capital could fupport. The event has in this alfo to; 
well anfwered their defign. The inconfiderable amount of the; 
exports, and confequently of the returns, have kept the trade i 
fuch obfcurity, as to feem beneath the attention of government 
whereby it has remained, according to the letter, howeve 
contrary to the fpirit of their charter, exclufively in their ow; 
hands. 

‘ It muft be owned that the temptations to this conduct wer 
powerful. Without hazarding, or even advancing more tha 
acomparative trifle, they have long reaped, and do ftill reap; 
profit, which a capital ten times as large could not produce i: 
any other channel of commerce ; a reafon, which too manj 
inftances prove fufficient, in the prefent times, to over-balanc 
national advantage, and juftify breach of faith ; for by no othe 
name can fo manifeft a violation of the profeffions of promotin; 
that advantage, upon which all fuch charters are granted, k 
called, without as manifeft a violation of truth. 

‘ | am aware, that it will be objected to this, by thofe wh 
are interefted to keep thefe affairs in their prefent ftate of dark. 
nefs, that the imports prove the fufficiency of the capital for th 
trade, and that it is abfurd and unnatural to think any me 
fhould be fo blind to their own advantage, as not to make larg 
exports could they have adequate returns for them. ‘The Jatte 
of thefe objections has been already obviated. I fhall now thes 
the fallacy of the former, and in what manner the imports ar 
kept down to their prefent low ftand; low, I mean as to wha 
they might be, for they are high beyond all parallel, confider 
ing what they coft. 

‘ Though the natives of the vaft countries around Hudfon’s 
Bay, with whom the traffic of the company is carried on, ar 
ftill in that ftate of natural ignorance, which people more in 


LQ 
formed, have arrogantly prefumed to call fevage, heaven hij 


not denied them the knowledge neceflary for the few purpoft 
of their narrow fphere of life. “They were not long engage 
in this traffic, therefore, before they difcovered fome of th: 
grofs impofitions practifed upon them, though they could ne 
poflibly form even a conception of the whole. 

‘ 1 have obferved to your Jordfhip, that the commerce of th 
Hudfon’s-Bay company confifts in bartering fome of our m* 


nufactures and commodities, the cheapeft and worft of the” 
kinds, with the natives, for their furs. The firft thing, whit 
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reafon would fuggeft to be done in fuch a traffic, by thofe, who 
had the lead in it, muft be to fix the rates of the feveral arti- 
cles to be brought by them for barter, at fuch a ftandard, as 
fhould obviate their being ever under a neceffity of altering it, 
and thereby raifing a fufpicion of injuftice in the others, who 
being neither able to judge of thefe terms, nor of the acciden- 
tal circumftances, which might at particular times make an 
alteration in them neceflary, were they ftruck with exactnefs, 
would certainly take offence at fuch alteration, though they 
could not avoid fubmitting to the firft eftablifhment, in the 
making of which I have not prefumed to mention the leaft re- 
gard to juftice. é 

‘ But inftead of this, a new ftandard is arbitrarily impofed 
by the company every feafon, not on pretence even of any al- 
teration in the value of their own commodities, or thofe of the 
natives, but folely according to the quantity of the latter, the 
whole of which be it more or lefs than on other years, they 
calculate fo as to get for their own, whofe quantity is nearly 
the fame every feafon. Such an impofition was too glaring to 
efcape unnoticed even by favages, who though they could not 
fhew their refentment of it, in the fame manner, as people in 
other circumftances, by difcontinuing the trade, yet did not 
fail to take the obvious means of preventing it for the future, 
by bringing no more furs, than their little experience had taught 
them would fuffice to procure in exchange all the commodities 
of the company, the quantity of which they alfo knew by ex- 
perience. The remainder, for in their huntings for food they 
flay many more of the various animals, than they bring the 
furs of to market, they either confume theifelves in ufes they 
might difpenfe with, could they turn them to any better ufe, 
or actually throw away; practifing out of refentment the 
fame policy with the Dutch, in regard to their fuperfluous 
fpices.’ 

‘ The caufe and confequences of the condu&, which has 
been invariably purfued by the Hudfon’s-Bay company, ever 
fince it was eftablifhed, having been confidered, lec us now 
confider what would be the effect, had they adopt«d a different 
fyftem, or rather had no fuch eftablifhment been made from the 
beginning, but the trade left open in its natural ftate; indeed 
the only ftate in which any trade can prove beneficial to a na- 
tion, all msnopolies by their principles counteracting the public 
Intereft, and fetting up a private one in oppofition to it. ‘The 
only trade (or at Jeaft the only one worth taking any notice 
of) carried on at prefent by the Hudfon’s-Bay company, is the 
fur-trade. But befide this, there are others already difcovered, 
which, if pufhed to their proper extent, would very foon not 
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only equal, but moft probably even exceed thats not to mene 
tion the probability of difcovering {till more. 

© The firft of thefe which I fhall mention, and which, to 
the furprize of reafon, has not hitherto been thought of any 
confequence, is the fifhery. I will take upon me to fay, that 
the whale and feal fifheries in Hudfon’s-Bay, and Baffin’s-Bay, 
are capable of affording fufficient, and fufficiently profitable, 

















employment to feveral hundred fifhing veficls. Nor is thisa 
vague aflertion. I fpeak it from experience, having been fome : 
years perfonally engaged in the Greenland fifhery, after my | Ba 
being at Hudfon’s- Bay, and gained a clear infight into every om 
Branch of it. th 
¢ Another moft valuable article of commerce, which thofe ve 
countries would fupply in the greateft plenty, is copper. Inthe | 
year 1744, I myfelf difcovered there feveral large lumps of the : fit 
fineft virgin copper, which in the honeft exultation of my po 
heart ‘at fo important a difcovery I directly fhewed to the com- | ” 
pany; but the thanks I met, may be eafily judged fromthe | . 
fyftem of their conduct. The fact, without any enquiry into | = * 
the reality of it, was treated as a chimerical illufion; and a © 8 
{top arbitrarily put to all farther fearch into the matter, by the | fi 
abfolute lords of the foil. 

‘ The advantages which would arife from a fufficient fup- P! 
ply of this metal, arealfo obvious to every Capacity. It would ky 
afford employment to all our various artificers who work in it; | 4 
and enable us to underfell all competitors at foreign markets; | b 
and this at a time, when our internal fupplics of it feem to be £ 
nearly exhaufted, and the ufe of it is daily encreafing inall | b 
parts of the world. | fi 

« Ihave faid, that copper is to be found in plenty in thofe | . 
countries, for this reafon. Wherever any metal is found in F : 


Jumps, on or near the furface of the earth, it is a certain proof 
that the earth abounds with it deeper down ; ; fuch lumps being 
protruded from the body of the metal, like {parks from a large | 
fire. Nor is it unreafonable to expeét, that metals ftill more 
valuable might be found in the purfuit of this; the richeft 
gold-mines in the Eaft being intermixed with thofe of copper, 
as copper itfelf is with gold in proportion to the finenefs of the 
former; and finer, than the lumps I found there, have I never 
feen. 

_ © It muft not be objected to what I have here advanced, that 
the intenfity of the froft in thofe climates would defeat all at- 
tempts of mining, or at the beft render them fo difficult and 
deftructive to the lives of the miners, as to make it not worth 
the attempt. This is only a vulgar error. It is known-that 
froft penetrates but a little way into the earth; no farther . 
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the immediate action of the atmofphere; where the Iphere of 
that ac tion therefore ceafes, froft ceates of courfe ; and the mott 
jonorant labourer knows that the deeper he can work into the 
earth, the warmer air he will ‘ohh 

The Hudfon’s-Gay company employ four fhips, and 120 
feamen.—Phey have four forts, which contain 186 men.— 
And they export commodities to the value uf £ 16,000 a year, 
and bring home returns to the value of £ 263340—which vield 
tothe revenue { 3734. 

‘ If the trade were laid open, the fifhery alone in 

Bay, Baflin’s-Bay, and Davis’s Streights, (in the latt of which 
the Dutch find fifh as plenty as in japan, where they kill 
them folely for their bone) would afford employment for 809 
ve . vls of every kind, and 16, 2,000 men, — 

¢ The trade would require and fupport tweive colonies, cone 
fitting of 3000 fet tled inhabitants oi both fexes.—And. ic eX- 
rfe of feven years ae the very | ees 
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ports “would, inthe cour 
amount to £ 320,000. thereturns to £ 56,500, which would 
yield to the revenue £74,080, being twenty fold the prefene 
amount of each, with a certain profpect of seria increale, 
But fo it is, that all the 2 national a w i great advantaces are /acri- 
ficed ta fatien a few we ride individuals, —— : 
Before ichemes are engaged in, irom commercial views, for 
profecuting remote difcoveries, it would be well worth atten- 
tion to cultivate, on permanent principles, thofe b:anches of 
trade, already enjoyed 5 and this cannot better be done, than 


by breaking down the barriers of exciulive monop i $, the ori- 
>} } 


ginal purpoies of which have not onty been long fice cliucted, 
but the undertakers wery aip/y gratihed. Itis now time theree 


“d , 
fore to liften to the claiins of the public, WT 
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Remarks on the Review of the - mntvove: fy between Great 





and her Coloxies, In which the Evrors of its Author ave expof-d, 
: J 
and the Claims of the Calimes vindicated, upon the Evidence of 
bifterical Pacis and at res tic Records. Ta which is fubjoined, a Pro 
pofal for ter 7! In ith ' prefent “te ) Mei i/pute aT / th 2 Coalantes s 
Vecovcr ing tier Ca. Miler ce 5 FeCOH 1aiines ip iv f / ee et? ? fecuring 
their Rigi Di 5 : and etal tf id # oi Di sendence 07 a jujt and p j= 
manent bay: ide Heumbly fusiuuited to the Coift leration of the Dri- 
oO antene Cen a a 


ti, hy ane ‘Mati {7* be ovo. 2 Se 6 d, fewed. JICCK “95 Kt Le 1 rae je 
FEN HE Review of the American controverfy* is once 

f more + tharply and fucceisfully attacked, by an able 
hand; who by attendins to the obvious import of words in the 

_* See Review, vol. xl, p.103. + Cee * Cbiervations on the Ree 
view, &C. iD. p. 445-6 
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charters of the principal colonies, and the general tenor of 
thofe tranfactions wherein they have been concerned, clear] 

proves them to be diftinct dependencies, not included within the 
realm of England, but having conftitutions framed after the 
Jame model. 

‘To avoid as much as poffible thofe repetitions which muft be 
the confequence of tracing the particular arguments of many 
writers on the fame fubject, the following fummary recapitu- 
Jation may fufice as a {pecimen of the Author's manner. 

‘ After this Review of the moft important tranfactions re- 
Jating to the moft ancient of our colonies, I flatter myfelf it 
wil] appear indifputable, thatin their firft fettlement, they were 
conftituted diftingt ftates, independent to the parliament of 
England, becauie I have fuficiently demonftrated that James 
and Charles, by whofe authority they were fettled, had a con- 
Ritutional right to grant the firit fettlers their title to the terri- 
tories in America, with ail the powers of diftinct legiflation 
and government ; and that thefe monarchs exercifed that right, 
will appear fufficiently evident, from the tenor of the charters 
themfelves, confirmed and explained by their fub‘equent con- 
duct and declarations, than which nothing more was neceflary 
to conflitute the independency of the colonies, fince if their 
firft inhabitants received and {fettled thofe countries, on the 
terms of independent legiflation and government, made by thofe 
who had a legal right to grant thefe terms, it is felf-evident 
that no power whatever could afterwards unite them to the 
realm of England, without their formal and exprefs confent, 
which has never been given, nor have they ever been confidered 
as within this kingdom. It will likewife appear, that from the 
f the firft ditcovery of America, to the twelfth of Charles 
cond, noact of parliament had ever been extended to the 
colonies, becaufe they were ** not within the realra or jurifdic- 
tion of parliament.” At that time it will be found, that the 
legiflature of England firft exercifed its authority in the colo- 
nies, for regulating their trade, and afterwards for directing 
their exterior policy, but, at beit, on a very obfcure, I will 
not fay, no right. If, however, it fhould be agreed, that the 
colonies were never annexed to the realm, or within the jurif- 
diction of its parliament, it will require no great fagacity to 
determine how far their fubmiffion to thefe aéts, in their infant 
ftate, can preclude their future claims tothe right of their ori- 
ginal conftitution. It will likewife appear, that, from the dif- 
covery of America, to the gra of Grenvillian adminiftration, 
the only ac of parliament that can, with juftice, be faid to 
have impofed duties, or taxes, on the colonies for any purpofe, 
as that of the 25th of Charles the Second; and that this was 
never defigned to raife money for any national fervice, or a 
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between Great Britain and her Colonies. sr 
blifh a. precedent for taxing the colonics on any future occa 
fion, has been already abundantly proved by the nature of the 
aét, the tenor of Its preamble, the fubfcquent ceelaration of 
the king in anfwer to the Virginia remonftrance, and the meas 
fures he purfued afterwards for o obtaining arevenue for the fup- 
port of government in that colony, not “by authority of parlia- 
ment, but tie confent of the gener i] aflembly of the province, 
And as even this at was deemed an infringement of the rights 
of the colonies, and as fuch became the fubjed of remonftran- 
ces tothe throne, which were lps aang by the King, no 
perfon will pretend, that it can authorize the Britifh legiflarure 
to prefcribe for the right of taxing the colonies.—Il am, how- 
ever, uncertain, whether by thus “expoling the t.tle of the co- 
lonies to the privileges of dittinct ftates, I am acting for their 
fervice, or agrceuble to their wifhes, as they co not, at prefent, 
difpute the power exercifed by Great Britain, in binding them 
by political and commercial regulations ; it is, however, but 
jut, that thofe, who, not content with the exercife of this 
power, ungeneroully endeavour, from this conceflion of the 
colonies, to infer a right of taking away their property at 
pleafure, fhould know the very flendcr foundation that { {upports 
even the power from whence this inference is deduced.—lIf, 
however, 1 could believe it poffible to unite Great Britain and 
the colonies, equally and juftly, in a legiflative capacity, and 
overcome thofe infuperable obftacles which nature has inter- 
pofed to this union, I would endeavour to promote it by every 
honeft expedient, as the fureft method of fecuring their ftabi- 
lity and happinefs, inftead of citing facts co prove the right of 
the latter to the privileges of diftinét legiflation and governe 
ment; but as [ cannot believe this praéticable, and as [ well 
know that it is incompatible with their freedom, and repug- 
nant to the fpirit of the Britihh conftitution, to Jive in fubjec- 
tion to the Jaws of an aflembly in which they have no repre= 
fentation, I have thought it my duty thus to explain their ori« 
ginal {tate and conf ftitution. 
© T fhall not contend with our Author concerning the diffes 
rence berween internal and external taxation, or betwven taxes 
for the purpofe «f a revenue, and thofe for the pgeianne of 
trade; as | am convinced, that a power of impofing duties, 
even for commercial reculations, ought not to be ‘velied in any 


other pertin, or aflembly of perfons, than thoe who havea 
night ot taxing for every purpote ; becaufe, W1 ee pre- 
tences, 1 ny be perverted to an intolerable g:evance ; and 


yet the condué&t of this nation towards [relard ae the colo- 
nics, fince :ts departure from the fpirit of its original coottitue 
tion, by afluming a power of exercifing foreign leg: ‘lation, has 
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afforded caufe to believe the real exiflence of this diftinction s 
and perhaps duties impofed merely to reftrain commerce, and 
not to agile areyenue, cannot be deemed taxes with any 
pro| priety at Jeaft the apparent a HiFerence is fo plauii le, that 
it can ste rd no caule fos site ize, if the colonics were deluded 
by it, ee reluctantly fubmitted to the act of the 25th of 
one the Second, though they afterwards univerfally refifted 
the ftamp-act. But if this be not the cafe, itis ftill a moft 
unnatur ral perverfion of reafon and areument in our Author, to 
infer a right of univerfal taxation over the color Ness by prov- 


’ 


ing the non-en Nuity of this difiereince, as the ju uit and obvio: is Ine 
ip. 


b | 


ference therefrom would operate sgainit every kind of impofition 
for any purpofe. 
¢ Our Author obferves, that the colonies do not, ‘* as yet 
eject the authority of parliament to bind them tin any cafe , fave 
in the article ¢ of taxation,” but treats their saleillion in this 


eg Nar as inconliflent with aed other claims ; alledging, 

that eee mutt be fubject to the authority of parliament in every 
refpect, or elfe in none; and ae there may be fome juttice 
in this obfervation, fince in moit cour tries “9 flation and taxa- 
tion have been invariably united in the fame perfon or perions ; 
and yet the hiftory and conilitution of Santen d afford sg 
precedents to the contrary. A bill of fupply is not imply a 
Jaw, but a free gift from 


the peop by their hewheny ‘the 
commons of the realm; an: t 
equal part of the fupreme leciflature, and egually authorized 
to originate all other er bills, are in the former excluded from that 
priv tee ce, nor alloy wed to make any addition or change wostcve 
therein. ‘The peers are, indeed, nei {imply to give or re- 
fufe their affent to a moncy bill, becaufe they are precluded 
from the right of futtiage for members of the houfe of com- 
mons, and unreprefented therein, fo that without this privilege, 
they would neceflarily futier a deprivation of one of the moft 
important rights enjoyed by yall other freeholders in the realm, 
ghat of giving their aan by themiclves, or their reprefen- 
tatives. And by the rgth of Henry the Seventh, it appears, 
that the king does not give the royal < affent, but the royal 
thanks, to bills of fupply ; ; all which renders it evident, that, 
by the E nelith conftitution, the right of taxation is not necef- 
farily vetted i in the fupreme legifiature of the nation, bue that 
all pecuniary grants to the crown are properly acts of the pes 
ple, iene their fovercign a part of their property, either per 
fon: ally, or by« de lesation. And avreeable to this is Mr. Locke’s 
maxim, that ** The prince, or fenate, ——— it may have 
power to make laws, for the regulation of property beiween the 


fubjects one amongft another, yet can never ‘hess a power to 
tuke 
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betzvecn Great Britain and her Calenies. 5? 


take to them{elves the whole or any part of the fubjects pro- 


pert Vs without their own confent; becaufe that would be, in 


effect, to leat ‘e them no property at all.” Nor is the practice 


of the Britifh parliament, in impofing taxes upon the people 
atall repuenant to this maxim, whatever our haahent « may have 
advanced to the contrary 5 becau fe though bills of fupply are 
originateu by the Commons, ai fiented to by the lords, and com- 
plimented with the “ thanks, yet this is not done in a le 
gillative capacity, as the lords and commons do but make a 
pecuniary donation to the crown, the former in behalf a 
ae and the latter as the reprefentatives of the peop 
¢ This may be ealily demonttr: ited, by many fats in the 
political hil tory of En; ae ind. Thus it appears, that while the 
houfe of commons anciently granted the crown fupplies from 
thofe counties, cities,.and boroughs which viet reprefented, 
other parts of the realm, which had no reprefentation there- 
in, fuch as the principality of Wales, the counties palatine of 
Chefter, &c. were allowed to tax themfelves, ina mode adapted 
to the peculiar circumftances of their diftin@ fituation: and 
when the commons afterv: rards aflumed the power of granting 
fupplies for thote p: aces, the king, deeming the meature re- 
pugnant to the principles of the conftitution, fufpended the 
collection of thofe grants, till an equal reprefe waotleae was al- 
Jowed them. To this may be added, that the clergy, though 
bound to obey the general laws of the reali, were anciently 
allowed to tax themfelves. Ireland, likewile, has invariably 
yiclded obedience to the Jaws of this kingdom, for regulating 
its policy and wd ; and yet there is no Trifhman, who 


would not think the Britifh leg: {lature committed a moft unjuit 
and oppreffive act in impofing a land tix of one penny per 


, 
) a 


liv 


pound on his eflate, though our Author acknowleges that this 
tax would be as juitas any whatever; and I flatter my(cif that 
the colonies have as equitable and rational pretenfions to an 
exemption from taxation, by an ailembly in w hich they have 
no delegate, as the people of Ireland, which is in reality a 
conquere ‘d country, brought into fubjeCtion by Henry the Se- 
cond, jure gladii, and fubmitting on this exprefs condition, 
“ The people and kingdom of Ireland fhall be governed by 
the fame mild laws, as thoie which govern the people of Eng- 
jond.” It is likewife to be remembered, that when king 
Charles the Second, difeufted with the New-Encland colonies 
on account of their former attachment to ‘he commonwea'th, 


brought writs of yet re facias avainft their charters, under va- 
rlous pretences, the L sincipal offenc c, for which judgment 
"7° 


Was given in chancery ; valedl the Maflachufet:s- Bay, was, as 


our Author pn that the colony had undertaken to raife 


money for the fupport and defence of government, for which 
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54 Remarks on the Review of the Controverfy, &c. 


there was no particular authority in its charter, althouch ie 
contained ample power of legiflation, by an act which. tne co- 
Jonies were alone authorized to believe , that the right of mak- 
ing laws, and that of impofing taxes are not nec-flirily vetted 
in “the fame body ; they bein: r, by the Britifh conftitution, dif- 
tinct and feparaie acts; the former of which isto be exerciled 
by the fupreme Icgifliture, and the latter by the people, or their 
delegates only.— Uhis, and the p receding inftances, therefore, 
will fufficiently juttity the colonies from that abiurdity with 
which our Author charges their conduct, in acknowledging the 
fup remacy uf parliament, and yet denying its right of taxa- 
tion.’ 

The propofal offcred for oes the difpute, is briefly 
mentioned in the uncer-cited paliage 

‘ Thave already declared, that i) it could be thought prac- 
ticable to unite the colonies to Great Britain in a civil capacity, 
and on an equal balis of freedom, I fhould wifh my country- 
men to participat e the happinefs of Britifh laws and govern- 
ment: but the diftance, which nature has interpofed, creates 
infuperable obitacles to this union. ‘The expence and incon- 
venience which mutt attend a reprefentation from a country fo 
remote 5 the litle advantage it could produce to a people, who, 
from their fituation, could have no opportunity of knowing or 
directing the conduct of their delegates; the infufficiency and 
imperfection of —_ made by perfons unacquainted with the 
ftate of thofe for whom they are made; and the frequent ne- 
ceffity of prefent and immediate legiflation, joined to the great 
deleys xd expence that would neceffarily attend all private bills, 
are yg portant dificultics, as muft render government, in 
thefe circwiatian a grievance to them, rather than a bene- 
fit. To this let me add, that the executive authority, uncon- 
meee by the ieailoiien power of the colonies, would become 
ppprefiive, and the people of America, deprived of their aflem- 
blics, would become vidtims to the tyranny and rapacity of 
every haughty, avaricious, or needy governor, difpofed to avail 
hiwfelf of the advantages deducible from their diftance, and 
his own connection and intereft with thofe in power. To 
thefe might be added many other obftacles of a fimilar nature, 
which are fufficiently known, and abundantly prove the imprac- 
ticability of an American reprefentation in parliament, with- 
out which the colonics cannot be united to Great Britain ina 
civil capacity, and yet continue to enjoy thofe privileges, which 
conttitute the happinefs of Britifh |i! any From hence, the ne- 
ceffity of a difiinct government for the caloniss will appear. But as 
the Britifh le -viflature will, perhaps, never confent to eman- 
cipate them from every bind and degree of fubjection to itfelf, 
IThope my countrymen, to avoid the evils of civil difcord, and 
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Some Thoughts upor Pointing. gS 


enmity with their parent country, will relinquifh fome of thofe 
rights which are enjoyed by the fubjects of Great Britain, for 
the prefervation of thofe which are of more importance; for 
the fecurity of their lives, and acguired property 5 and as they 
cannot be united to Great Britain ina civil capacity, let them 
unite to her in a commercial one ; and forming with this king- 
dom, and its other dependencies, one commercial empire, fub- 
mit their trade to the abfolute government of the britifh par- 
liament, {without defiring a Reprefentation therein,) to be re- 
frained and directed by its laws for the general good.’ 

The political conftitution of a people is a complicated fyftem, 
feldom the refult of any regular formed plan, but the growth 
of long experience, of which no reference to paf time can 
afford a compleat idea; and the diftraéted meafures of the long 

atliament in the laft century, with the uneafinefles caufed by 
the late [chemes of American taxation, will fhew the danger 
of attempting fudden alterations, and violent innovations in go- 


vernment. 
@ 





4 few Thoughts upon Pointing, and fome other Helps towards Per-*. 
fpicusty of Expreffion. By J.B. F.R.S. and F.5. A. gto.® 
zs. Worral, &c. 1768. 


HIS is rather a perfuafive to point, than direCtions for 
punctuation. ‘All that I pretend,’ fays the Author, 
‘ is to try if [can convince the Reader that fome fort of punc- 
tuation is abfolutely neceflary.” But furely it was unneceflary 
to attempt fuch conviction ! the neceffity of pointing feems to be 
univerfally allowed, by the univer(ality of the practice, All that 
is now printed is pointed, the punctuation of what is not intend- 
ed for the prefs is comparatively of little moment, as it is in- 
tended toanfwer mere private and tranfitory purpofes: but there 
is punctuation enough, even in the letters of one trader to ano= 
ther, to prove an acquiefcence in the utility of the praétice. In- 
ftruments and proceedings in law, indeed, are without points, and 
for a very good reafon, that the fenfe might depend wholly up- 
on the words, and not jointly upon words and points ; becaufe, 
in proportion as it fhould depend upon points, it might be al- 
tered without detection : when there are no points, the fenfe may 
be determined fo as to require either one punctuation or another, 
as upon the whole fhall feem moft congruous to truth ; but the 
fenfe could not be determined contrary to a punciuation, with~ 
out legal proof that the punctuation had been forged, fo that 
the ufe of points in law inftruments would open a new door te 
fraud, perplexity, and litigation. 
The Author fays, that * the general idea of pointing feems to 
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56 Some Thouchis upon Paint 
inelude nothing more than marking down upon paper, by differeng 
ns or notations, the refpectiv > paules, which actually were, or 
oucht to be made in pronouncing the words, written or printed, 
t ecth r with like hints for a diffe: ent 114 edie ation of the Vice, 
where a juict pronu nciation would requice it.’ 

The ceneral idea of poiniung, Se acaey does not include fo 
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much; it includes only three hints for a different modulation of 
the voice, admiration, interrogation, and parenthefis: but a 
juft pronunci ition requires many more; there is a modulation 
or infiedétion of voice peculiar to cxpoftulation, pity, repre. 
hention, grief, anger, tnterceffion, anc many other difpofitions, 
pailions, 2 ind oceafions, for which no hi nt has hitherto been de- 
vifed, and for which none is fuzgefted by this Author, To 
multiply marks of punc “uati er either for pau! es or modulation, 
fec ms indeed not to be defireal le, for, as the learned Dr. Lowth 
has obferved in bis feiulentien to Enelifh grammar, if marks 
were invented to exprefs even all the paufcs of pronunciation, 
the doctrine of them would be very saceaahe xed and difficult, and 
the u a em would rather embarrafs than alfiftt the Reader. | 
The Author obferves very juftly, that it is unneceflary to 
fpend time in defining or explaining the four diftinctions, called 
Period, Colon, Semicolon, and Comma ; it feems alfo unue- 
ceflary to fpend time, as he has d ‘one, in defining and explain- 
ine the Pai — ( ), the Parathetis [ ]; the Hyphen - , 
the double Hyp - -, the mark of gq juotation or interlocu- 
tion ** 7’, Thefe marks are univerfally ufed and underftood, 
being taught to* children among the fiit rudiments of their | 
native tongue. J 
The only fentiment peculiar to this work is, that pointing 
fhould not be re culated by acommon flandard, nor confined to 
the mere vrammatical civition ef fenéences, but that every man 
fhould point fo as to exprefs his own manner of pronunciation: 
but if the principal ute of pointing be to increafe perfpi uitys 
this licence weuld render it of very little value: whi , punctua- 
tion is known univerfzlly to mail the grammatical divifion 
of fentences, fuch divifion, and col fequently the fenfe, is 
known from the punctuation, but: 
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lo vho can find fuch a tlae to | 
the fenfe in a pune hu: ition, continually va ying to exprefs every 
man’s method of pronunciation, however whimfical or abfurd? 
At the beginning of thefe © pages of inanity’ the Author fays he 
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had no view but to enforce punctuation; atthe end, he fays, he 
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Friendpip : a Poem inferibed to a Friend: to which is added, an 
Ode. 4to. 28. 6d. Kearfly. 1769. 


HE Author, in his preface, tells us that the fubje& of 
T the poem is of fo delicate a nature, ¢ that an apology is 
neceflary even for the undertaking, much more for the execue 
tion of the defign.’ For the underta ing, poflibly, an apology 
might be neceflary ; ; but, furely, there could be no reafon to 
apologize for the execution of what he had undertaken, 

He fays, he began to confider the fubject, that, though he 
fhould not experience true friendfhip, he might be able to affirm 
that true friendfhip exifted ; and that he mig ht enjoy fome fecret 
{atisfaction, if he thould ever come within the influenceof mer- 
cenary contentions and ilHberal paffions. It is not, however, 
very ealy to conceive, how, by confidering abftraGed! ly the na- 
ture of friendfhip, as it exifls in the imagination, he could fa- 
tisfy h nae or others that it is to be found among the realitics 
of life; or what comfort he could derive from an enquiry whe- 

ther a difinterefted friendf{hip was poffib! e, if, upon coming un- 
der the influence of mercenary contention or illiberal paftion, he 
fhould find himfelf without a difinterefted friend. Of friend- 
fhip, indeed, he fays many other flrange things ; he fays, when 
we handiz it in a dogmatical way, it is /poken handfomely of ; 
that we wear it in common, and feldom wear it at all; and 
then confidering it as a perfon, he adds, that, after giving her 
celeftial ornaments, we fuffer her to degenerate into a terreftriad 


frit. 


The poem is in blank verfe; it confifts of near goo lines, 
without 2 finzle incident as a vehicle for the fentiment, or any 
hecefiary relation of part to part, fo that if the pa racraphs were 
tranfpofed, they would ftand juft as well as in their pre‘ent 
order, 

It contains little poetry, and few grofs faults; it is rather 


{i 


tirefome than difgufting: it neither gives pleafure nor excites 
hope ; no paflage re captivates cuber the fancy or the ear, fuffi- 
ciently to produce a dcfire to proceed to the next: there is no 
rea foning to engaze the underitanding, nor any event to ratfe 
‘expre fion is fometimes turgid, the verfe defective, and 
the images Incongruous. 

A thick fince is faid to be drawn by pees : 

‘ihe thick ft fence that Inn ocence in draw,’ 

A brow i is laid to be deck f with the chapiidgn Lit of a Jrown: 
‘Ye whofe brows 
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Friendhip : a Poem. 


One being is faid to pour the foul of a fecond into the bofom 

of a third : 
‘ See Sympathy and Silence onward move 
the former pours 
Into ber brealt rapacious, Friend/bip’s foul.” 
The pronoun “er has, befides, no regular antecedent. 

Faint words are faid to rob the foul: this is an incongruous 
ima_e, becaufe faint words leave behind the fentiment they 
fhould exprefs or carry out: 

* Words are faint, 
They rob the urgent foul.’ 
Philanthropy, that fpecies of love whofe charms are difco- 








vercd neither by ienfe nor /ex, is faid to lead ta all the charities of | 


life. Miiton was «f another opinion. 
© Hail eedded love—by thee-— 
Relations dear and all the charities 
Of father. fon, end brother, firit were known.” 

In the fame fentence Virtue is faid to be born of Heaven, and 
to /pring from a itock: 

* When from her genuine frock of Virtue pure 
Sones Heav’n born Friendthip.’ 

The word genuine alfo produces another abfurdity, by repre- 
fenting a ftock of one fpecies to produce, naturally, fhoots of 
another. Virtue, which is here the itock, is, within the com- 
pais of two lines, faid to be the vegetative vigour which the 
roots derive from the dew: . 

‘When trom her genuine ftock of Virtue pure 
Springs Heav’n-born Fiicudthip, ftrongly fhoot the roots : 
FofVring their growth the dews of Heav’n defcend 
And give fubilanual Virtue.’ 
The following verfe is defective : 
‘ And emulate his fire—thus furvive.” 

Several others, though they have the proper number of fyl- 
lables, have neither the pauie nor the accent, which change 
profe into poetry. 

The following apoftrophe to Friendfhip perfonified is ex- 
tracted to gratify the Reader’s curiofity, and to juftify our 
cen{fure : 

‘O! Friendhip, gueft divine! beft gift of heav’n! 
Tis thine to foften ev’ry care of life, 
And double ev’ry blefing.—But for thee, 
Each focial impulfe of the active foul, 
Implanted were in vain—all, all is jo 
Where’er thou deign’it to {mile, and lift thy torch, 
To light, the elfe bewilder’d traveller, 
Through life’s rough journey to the land unknown. 
Upon thy placid bofom lie reclin’d, 
In confidential eafe, affection pure, 
Serenity refign’d, and heart-felt joy, 

Free 
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Zécal Beauty in Painting and Sculpture illuftrated. 


Free from thy pregnant jource flow all the ftreams 
Of {weet domellic peace—without thy {miles, 
What were a parent’s joy, or fon’s embrace? 

What were counubial love >—ev’n difcord ail, 
Unlefs cach fofter paflion of the breaft 

By thee attuned were—-witd fkill divine, 

Rach jarring paflion that deforms the world, 

Is harmoniz’d by thee-——bound in thy chains, 

The foft affections of the human foul, 

With ali the various int’refts of our itate, 

Become one complicated bond of love; 

Firm fixt as Fate, and durable as Heav’n, 

Thou bef preferver of the moral world! 

For, in thy train, comes Love without a blufh, 
Not the mad God that lifts his burning torch, 

And madly flings around the random blaze 5 
Whom pocts feign for ever blind.—Not he, 

Whom wanton, glowing Venus calls her fon: 

But that fofi Pow’r—whofe chafte attraétive charms, 
Nor fenfe, nor fex cifcover—heav'nly all— 

The {weet compofer of the human breatt, 

That leads to all the charities of life ; 

And each diverfify’d affection rules, 

‘Through all the various modes of focial blifs. 

With thee too comes Contentmenat—in thy train, 
Mirth with chafte fmiles, an’ Innocence with brow 
Serene and open as a Suminer’s morn, 

With Peace, ‘Tru, Honour, Faith, and Hope divine, 
Lead up the feftive dan-e—.’ 

Befide the inaccuracy that has been already remarked in this 
paflage, Iriendfhip, in the firft line, is faid to be a guef and a 
gift. And ‘Foy, though reprefented asa perfon reclining on the 
bofom of Friendfhip, is, in the fame breath, unperfontfied by 
the epithet heart-felt. 

The ode is addrefied to: Apollo, as the god of medicine, on 
occalion of the ficknefs of a lady. An extract from this is not 
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Ideal Beauty in Painting and Sculpture illuftrated by Remarks on the 
Antique, and the Works of Raphael and other great Majters. By 
Lambert Hermanfon Ten Kate. Tranflated from the French. 
8vo. xs. Bathurft. 1769. 


‘HIS Author fays, that ¢ thefe who treat of the fublime 
and ideal part of the art of painting, commonly ufe the 

name of beautiful ; or a thing well preportioned, natural, fu- 
blime, and of an high tafte: terms that in my opinion might 
be more illuftrated inan chey have been. I am determined 
therefore to publifh this treatife of ideal beauty, with a view to 
enrich 
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entich the art, and to facilitate the underftanding of the bef 
authors.’ 

lor how many of the faults that appear in this extract the 
Tranflator is £0 anfwer, we pretend not to know; that writer; 
fhould ule a thing as well as a mame to exprefs ideal beauty, is 
certainly very ftran; re 3 it is fcarce lefs ftranze that juttne(s of 
proportion, naturalnefs, fublimi ity, and coirefpondence to high 
tafte, fhould be ufed as fynonimous terms. ‘hat may furely be 
natural, which is not fublime; and that m: ry be well pi por 
tioned which is not in hich tale. It is certain that thefe terms 
may be better illuftrated than they have been, but how does 
the Reader imagine this ge ntleman has attempted the illuftras 
tration with a view to enrich the art, and facilitate the under. 
ftanding of the beft authors? He will probably recollect the de- 
finition of a deed that is given in one of cur comedies bya 
Jawyer to his clerk: A deed, {ays he, is, as it were, an act, a 
thing done; it is, cmphatically—a deed. Juft fuch a definition 
does this Writer aive of Ideal beauty. It is, fays he, © a REAL 
je ne cai quoi, an unaccountable fometbing to mott people, and the 
moft important part to all conoiffeurs : > [ fhall call it an dare 
MMGNIOUS propiiety » which is a touching unity, or a pathetic agreement 
of parts; it is alfo am infinite wartety of parts, conf rmiable toa 
fubject 5 briefly, it is a due decorum, ab: enfia wiley OF a congruent 
difpofition of ideas.” “Thus has the inoenious Herman fon Ten 
ae enriched the art of painting, and facilitated the under- 
Standing of the beft authors. In order, however, better to fhew 
the difference between ide: al beauty and common beauty, he pro- 
ceeds to confider man 77 ail fhapes. One of the fhapes in which 


he confiders man, is that of his fix. © We mutt, fays nes 
confider man in all rages; firft as a coxpore al being, and ne 
as a being endowed with a rational /oz/.’ Concern ine the fou 


iment: he fays very little; and what he favs of the body i is fo 
myftcrious, that we dare not venture to change his terms, “ 
our ow np not include the fame fenfe. He fays, that * 
the agigy! ictne we may contemplate man in three different 
views, with refpeét to what he has in common, and what he has 
peculiar 5 and xext we may confider him as having fomething in 
common, and rae then alfo particular. — All of one nation may 
have a certain refemblance that makes them differ from thofe of 
another nation: thus apainter’s goad ficht and fharp attention 
js wot fuficient; for he “i aifo have great vivacit y of im Lagi 
nation and difcern ment, } ecaufe that par takes of the ideal.’ 

An attempt to explain myiterics is always dangerous, yet we 
will venture to fuggeft what we think m Lay poflibly | be veiled 
under this orgcular “ob(curit ye 

All men have fomething in common as a fpecies ; they have 
alfo fomething particular as natives of different countries, and 
as 
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as individuals *of the fame. An idea of beauty may be formed, 

confonant to ceneral nature in mankind, greater than can he 
end | ‘n any individual. An idea alfo may be for med of beauty, 
l the peculi arity Of country, not as ex calls ‘d in an indie. 

yale put as common to all its inhabitants, however different in 
Jatt and complexion from each nigh this beauty being an 
image without a a ir archety pe, is called deal, to diftins 
ouiih it fiom an image which is not <i r more than the reflece 
tion of a particular obje ck. 

But if ci ‘is is the Author’s meaning, he has told us nothing 
aaa was net un iveilally | known ag oi —As to portrait paint- 

> ¢ he is of op! nion, Pus at the aruit fhould oiVve graces to the 
picture though he finds none in the ori ivinal, © [1 would advife 
the painter, fays he, to piace his moc lel or object at fome dif- 
tance from himfelf, that is, fo far trom him as to lofe the view 
of the | pe wrinkle Sy an a fuch fimall parts called minutia, 
fothat he m ay on ly fee the vilage in general; yet | would have ie 
fo near, as to difting ruifh all thats makes the p eifon to be known at 

a little Por tae > for thus the painter will always preferve a cer- 
tain general idea ‘a the grand gout, and if he Pi ales, he may 
add fome particularities, but m uft borrow them from what is 
moft graceful in the o biedt s and if he find no fi uch pa rticularie 
ties in the object, he muft re? the po rtrait ie ical particu- 
Jarities, yet with fuch delicacy and nicenefs, that «l hey may not 
deftroy the refemblance.’ 

A painter who fhould follow thefe direQions would certainly 
make his fortune ; whether they arc juit, we fhall leave our 
Readers to ¢ ete rmine. 

Many fubfequent pages conhft only of a fring of exclama- 
tions : ¢ ier manly a rility, what 0 fy gcnicelnels, may be 
feen in a Diana! what ‘beauty, what grace, in the goddets of 
love! what dignity and grandeur in an Flercules! what agi ihity 
and fupplenefs in a eladiator !? and many more, from which 
the Reader can derive ncither inftruction nor entertainment. 

Thefe are followed by 2 laboured panegyric on Raphael ; and 
the Author concludes his performance by afiizning a proportion 
ideal and seneral, which,’ he fays, is very ealy, ‘and conform- 
able to the laws of nature. He divides the ftature of both men 
and women into three clafles, each of which, he fays, may be 
fine end well ie ‘age ned. ift, The lofty ftature, or the tall 
and {l-nder. The: niddling. gdly, The ‘wil Each of 
tiefe atures nd divided into two equal parts; the upper part in- 
Cludes the head, neck, and trunk; the lower half the thighs, 
lers, an? feet. Vhetrunk is divided into three parts 3 the 1ft 
feacnes from the throat to the pit of the fomach; the 2d from 


ae 


the pit of the fh: nach to the navel in women, and to the bend 
@ litte above ein navel in men; and the third from thence to 
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the bottom of the belly. Other proportions are mentioned, 
with refpect both to the heighth and breadth of the human 
figure, but it is not neceflary to extract them, as they can be 


uleful only to artiits, and by artiits are generally known. 


Ha: 


Letters of the late Alexander Pcpe, Efq; to a Lady, never before 
publifhed. 12m0. 28. fewed. Dodfley. 1769. 





—_ 


HE Editor, in a fhort advertifement prefixed to thefe | 


Letters, fays, that they difcover the Writer’s heart to 


have had a@ more amiable fenfivility, and to be tinétured with more | 
goodnefs, than his other writings of this fort do. This paras | 
graph contains an injurious infinuation, and a falfe fact. The | 
moft tender fenfibility, and the moft ardent friendfhip are manis | 
feft in almoft every line of Mr. Pope’s Letters that have long | 
been given to the world. They were written to a variety of | 


perfons, whom it was lefs likely he fhould compliment at the 


expence of fincerity than a lady, who had written verfes, and | 


fubmitted them to his correction; and therefore the expreffions 
of fenfibility and benevolence which they contain, are of greater 
authority than any that are contained in thefe, and, if Mr. Pope’s 
character in this refpect was doubtful, would be ftronger evidence 
to afcertain it. 

The originals of thefe letters, which are only twelve, are 
left in the hands of the Publifher, but this was not neceflary to 
eftablifh their authenticity. 

Few as they are, they are not ranged in order of time, fome 
of them are without a date of the year; but the 5th contains 
fome verfes, faid to have been written in 1723, and the 7th is 
dated in September 1722. Jn the 12th, a poetical amufement 
is recommended, which, in the 8th, appears to have been de- 
clined. 

There is fome reafon to fuppofe, that the lady to whom thefe 
letters are addrefled, was Mrs. Martha Blunt, with whom Mr. 
Pope is well known to have been long conne&ted, by a tender 
friendfhip. 

In the fifth letter he fays, ‘I was the other day forming a 
{cheme for a lady’s happinefs upon her birth-day: and thinking 
of the greateft climax of felicity [could raife, ftep by ftep, to 
end it in this—a friend. I fancy | have fucceeded in the grada- 
tion, and fend you the whole copy to afk your opinion, of 
(which is much the better reafon) to defire you to alter it to 
your own wifh: for I believe you are a woman that can with for 
yourjeif more reafonably than I can for you.’ By this it appears 
that the verfes were made upon the lady to whom this letter is 

written, 
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written, and they are the fame that, in Mr. Pope’s works, are 
infcribed to Mrs. Blunt, beginning 

‘¢ O! be thou bleft with all that Heav’n can fend,’ 
It is faid indeed, by fome who were perfonally acquainted with 
Mrs. Blunt, that fhe did not write verfe; if fo, thele vertes 
muft have been transferred to her from the perfon for whom 
they were originally intended. 

The Letters expre{s great tendernefs and ardour, though fome 
of them feem to have been written before Mr. Pope had te-n the 
lady, and all of them before a perfonal acquaintance was formed 
between them. 

In the firft Letter, Mr. Pope fays, ¢I challenge a kind of 
relation to you on the /cu/’s fide, which I take ‘o be better than 
either on a father’s or mother’s ; and if you can overlook an ugly 
body, (that ftands much in the way of any friendfhip, when it 
is between different fexes), I fhall hope to find you a true and 
conftant kinfwoman in Apollo——your writings are very good, 
and very entertaining, but not fo good nor fo entertaining 
as your life and converfation.’ In the fecond Letter he fays, 
‘I am very proud of my new relation, and like Parnaflus 
much the better, fince I found [ had fo good a neighbour 
there, Mrs. H. [Mrs. Howard] who lives at court, fhall 
teach two country-folks fincerity.’ In the 4th, the expref- 
fions are ftill more warm; ¢ You will, fays he, unthinkingly 
do honour toa paltry hermitage, while you fpeak of Twitten- 
ham, where lives acreature altogether unworthy your memory 
or notice, becaufe he really wifhes he had never beheld you nor 
your's. You have fpoiled him for a folitaire and a book all the 
days of his life; and put him into fuch a condition, that he 
thinks of nothing, and enquires of nothing, but after a perfon 
who has nothing to fay to him ; and has left him for ever with- 
out hope of ever again regarding, or pleafing, or entertaining 
him, much lefs of ieeing him. He has been fo mad with the 
idea of her, as ¢o /leal her piéture, and pafles whole days in fitting 
before it, talking to himfelf, and (as fome people imagine) mak- 
ing verfes ; but it is no fuch matter, for as long as he can get 
any of her’s, he can never turn his head to his own, it is fo 
much better entertained.” In the 7th he fays, ‘I am refolved, 
plainly to get over all objections, and faithfully to affure you, 
if you will help a bafhful man to be paft all preliminaries, and 
forms, I am ready to treat with you for your friendfhip ; what- 
ever regard I may fhew for things I am fo truly pleafed with, 
4s with your entertaining writings, yet I fhail ftill have more 
for your perfon, and your health, and for your happinefs. I 
would, with as much readinefs, play the apothecary or nurfe, 
tomend your head-achs, as I would play the critic, to improve 
your verfes,’ 
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In the Sth Letter it appears, that this lady had written an 
epitaph, which Mr. Pope corrected; I feat it, fays he, in the 
very blots, the better to compare the places, and I can only fay 
it was done to the beft of my judgment, and to the extent of 
my fincerity.k—-— Your heart muft be deeply concerned at the 
Jofs not only of fo great, and fo near a relation ; but of a good 
man: a lo{s this age can hardly ever aftord to bear, and not 
often can fuftain. In the fame [Letter he mentions his ac- 
quaintance with her as not yet begun. * I long at laft, fays he, 
to be acquainted with you; and Airs. H. [Howard] tells me 
you fhall ioon be in town, and I bieit with the vifion I have fo 
long defired.’ 

‘The lt of thefe Lettcrs is extracted for the amufement of 
our Keaders; it is remarkable for a trait of Mrs. Howard’s cha- 
racter, the verfes on the Bower of Bedington, and a new {ubjed 
for a poem. 





‘Mapany, 
Twitenham, Sept. 26, 1723, 
© Tt would be a vanity in me to tell you why I trouble you 
fo foon again: I cannot imagine myfclf of the number of thofe 
correfpondents whom you ¢c.'l favourite ones; yet I know it is 
thought, that induitry may make a man what merit cannot: 
and if an old maxim of lord Oxford’s be true, That in England 
if a man refolve to be any tuning, and conitantly ltick to it, he 
may (even a lordetreafurer): if fo, Lfay, it fhall not be want of 
refolution that fhall hinder me from being a favourite. In good 
earneit, Lam more ambitious of being fo to you, madam, than 
I ever was, or ever fhall be, of being one to any prince, of 
(which is more) any prince’s minifler, in Chriftendom. 


— 
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‘IT with I could tell you any agreeable news of what your | 


heart is concerned in; but I have a fort of quarrel to Mrs. 
H for not loving herfelf fo well as fhe does her friends: 
for thoie fhe makes happy, but not herfelf. 

‘ There is an air of tadnefs about her which grieves me, and 
which, I have learnt by @xperience, will incre:fe upon an indo- 
Jent (1 will not fay an affected) refignation to it. Lt will do fo 
in men, and much more in women, who have a natural foft- 
nefs that finks them even when reafon does not i his I tell 
you in confidence; and pray give our friend fuch bins as may 
put her out of humour with melancholy: your centure, or even 
your raillery, may have more weieht with her than mine: @ 
man cannot either fo decently, or fo del cately 
to be a phyfician in thefe concealed diltempers. 

* You fee, madam, I proceed in truttin: 9 
that nearly concern me. In my laf letter i tpoke but ‘f a 

trifle, 
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trifle, myfelf: in this I advance farther, and fpeak of what 
touches me more, a friend. 

‘ This \coutibul feafon will. raife up fo many rural images 
and defcriptions in a poetical mind, that I expect, you, and all 
fuch as you (if there be any fuch), at leat all who are not 
downright dull tranflators, like your fervant, mutt necellarily be 

roductive of veries. 

‘| Jately faw a {ketch this way on the bower of * Bedington: 
I could wifh you tried fomething in the defcriptive way on any 
fubject you pleale, mixed with vifion and morals like pieces of 
the old provencal poets, which abound with fancy , and are the 
moft amufing fcenes in nature. ‘There are three or four of this 
kind in Chaucer, admirable: ** the Flower and the Leaf” every 
body has been —— ited with. 

¢ [ have long had an inclination to tell a fairy tale, the more 
wild and exotic the better; therefore a wifion, which is confined 
to no rules of probability, will take in all variety and luxurian- 
cy of defcription you will; provided there bé an apparent moral 
toit. I think, one or bre of the Perfian tales wou!d give one 
hints for fuch an invention : and perhaps it the fcenes were ta- 
ken from real pane that are known, in order to compliment 
particular gardens and buildings of a fine taite (as I believe feve- 
ral of Chaucer’s defcriptions do, though it is what nobody has 
obferved), it would add great beauty to the whole. 

‘ I wifh you found fuch an amufement pleafing to you: if 
you did but, at Icifure, form defcriptions from objects in nature 
ifelf, which ftruck you moft livelily, I would undertake to find 
a tale that fhould bring them all together: which you will think 
an odd undertaking, but in a piece of this fanciful and imagi- 
nary nature [ am jure is practicable. Excufe this long letter; 
and think no mian is more 


Your faithful 
and oblized fervant, 


_, A. POPE, 


® The lines here alluded to are as follows: 


In Tempe’s fhades the living lyre was ftrung, 
And the firit Pope (immortal Phoebus) f fung 
Thefe ‘happy fhades, where equal beauty reigns 
Fold rifing hills, flantvales, and far- tretch’d p 
‘The erate ‘fal verdure of the wens ng woods, 
The foothing murmur of the falling floods, 
A nobler boa ft, a higher ¢lory yield, 
Than that which Phebus i tamrton Tempe’s field: 
Ail that can charm the eye, or pleafe the ear, 
Says, Harmony itfelfinhabits here. Ha: 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JULY, 1769. 

MiscCELLANEOUS. 

Art. 14. Hiftorical Anecdotes of Jome of the Howard Family. By the | 












Honourable Charles Howard, Efq; 8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Rob- 
fon. 1769. 


RIDE of Famiry, under certain modifications and limits, is nei- 
ther pernicious nor ridiculous. On the contrary, 1t may prove 
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highly ufeful, on the principle of emulation, from the influence of whi 
i example, and from the laudable ambition of duly fupporting the fame ing 
| that has been tranfmitted from father to fon, through an honourable ma 
nit fucceflion of noble or refpeétable anceftors. tell 
H The honourable Compiler of the prefent memoirs, has dedicated onl 
them to his fon, Charles Howard* Efq; of Greyftock Caftle, in hol 
Cumberland; and he modeftly and juftly apologizes for their publi- pla 
cation in the following terms : : 
‘ I do not mean this attempt,’ fays he, ‘as a chit-chat of my an- | Ha 
ceftry, being fenfible that nothing can be more ridiculous than for |, Au 
a man to prefume, that the honour, refulting from the good works of | his 
his anceftors, devolves to him in right of blood only, without his | Su 
taking the leaft pains to fhew, by his own good works, that their pa 
blood is ftill inherent in him—A cheap way indeed of purchafing ho- pri 
nour !—So cheap, that the world will very juftly never admit it. It the 
is from a man’s own merit, or demerit, only, that he can expeét to his 
rife or fall in the opinion of the fenfible part of the world.’ mt 
‘ The fool, or knave,’ continues Mr. Howard, ‘ may hold forth Pa 
to view a long lift of noble and worthy anceftors, but what other pur- Ey 
pofe does it anfwer than to place him in a more confpicuous degree pa 
of contempt? My motive in attempting this detail, was to furnith M 
my well-difpofed readers with fome amiable pitures of a good life ; Ci 
which may be pleafing in the view, and beneficial in contemplating. Hi 
‘That they happened to be thofe of fome Howards, and not of any ad 
other name, was only occaftoned by my being, from my connexions, fcr 
more familiar with them. The life of a goodman I alwayscontem- —— W! 
plate with pleafure, and this I look upon to be the mot pleafing, as ce 
well as inftructive, part of hiftory ; inafmuch as it propofes to every an 
man, in private life, worthy examples, which are within his power, 
for the moft part, to imitate: a benefit which he feldom finds in the H 
voluminous accounts of the rife and fall of empires, with which every ur 





library abounds. It is certainly pretty to know the precife time, to a 

day, on which the battle of Pharfalia was fought, or any other me- A 

morable event happened; but does not the humane mind pay too dear 

for this knowledge when it furveys the carnage of the field ? When I 

look at fome thoufands of men, flaughtering each other with unre- | 

lenting fury, for the wife purpofe only of deciding, whether they, and fi 

many millions more, fhall be flaves to A. or to B. an Alexander, a 
aia ei 


- - 9 of Thoughts, Efays, and Maxims : fee Review for January, r 
ihe, ™ O62, : 
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Cefar; or a Charles of Sweden, fometimes half-roafted by the parched 
héat of the fun, and at other times almoft frozen to death, or perhaps 
wading up to their chins in a river; that after-ages may know that 
the greateft dangers, fatigue; or trouble, could not deter them from 
their fixed refolution of doing as much mifchief to mankind as was in 
their power.’ 

‘ | withdraw my eyes,’ concludes this very refpeétable defcendent 
of the Howards, ‘ from fuch hateful {cenes, and retire—to view the 
more ufeful, though perhaps lefs happy merchant, or mechanic, 
who, while he is accumulating a comfortable fubfiftence for his grow- 
ing iflue, is itiengthening the powers of the ftate, and giving bread to 
many induttrious families; in fhort, agreeable to the adage, which 
tells us, that example is better than precept. It is from fuch reviews 
only, that we are moft likely to get the beft aids, next to thofe in 
holy writ, which are neceflary to direct and enable us to fill our 
places in fociety, with comfort to ourfelves, and utility to others.’ 

The contents of this volume are, Mr. Walpole’s account of Henry 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, from the Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors ;—Mr. Hume’s character of the fame noble perfonage, from 
his Hiftory of England ;—Sundry letters, &c. written by the /!arl of 
Surrey ;—An original letter to Cecil Lord Burleigh, containing a 
particular account of the execution of Mary Queen of Scots*; 
printed from an old manufcript in the Britifh Mufeum ;—Memoirs of 
the famous Thomas Howard, Earl of Arundell; with a defence of 
his chara¢ter, againft Lord Clarendon, and a curious account of his 
mufeum, in a letter from James ‘Theobald, Efq; to : ord Willougby of 
Parham ;—Some account of Sir Robert Howard, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer in the reign of Charles Ll. and author of feveral pieces, 
particularly the comedy of the Committee, or Faithful Irifhman ;— 
Memoirs of Lord Howard of Efcrick ; Charles Howard, Earl of 
Carlifle; Charles Howard, Efq; grandfather to our Author; and 
Henry Charles Howard, Efq father to our Author :—To thefe are 
added, the office of Earl of Marfhal of England, taken from a manu- 
fcript in the poffeflion of Mr. Edmondfon, Mowbray Herald.—The 
whole forms an agreeable mifcellany ; and will prove particularly ac- 
ceptable to thofe who have a tafte for refearches into the hiftory and 
antiquities of the families of our ancient nobility, 


* This curious letter is printed in this collection, on account of the 
Howard-family having fuffered fo much from their attachment to that 
unfortunate princefs. 


Art. 1s. Private Letters from an American in England to his Friends in 
America. Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Almon. 1769. 


, in fcheme of thefe letters is explained by the advertifement pre- 
xed: 

_* Thefe Letters are fuppofed to be written towards the clofe of the 
eighteenth century, by a young American; who is ftimulated by cu- 
rlofity to pay a vifit to the country of his anceftors. The feat of gos 
vernment is transferred to America; and England is an almoft de- 
{erted, depopulated nation ; the condition of which, and the ee 
F 2 S) 
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of the inhabitants, he defcribes, as far as he is able to coliect them, 
in the following feries of letters, to his friends in America.’ 

‘rom this it appears that poor Old England 1s reprefented as quite 
fuperannuated an hundred years hence; but, however well qualified 
the Author may be in humour, he is young in chronology: for tho’ 
thefe letters, by an liith kind of calculation, are ee to have 
écen written the latter end of the next century, the joke 1s rendered 
compleat, by his miltaking this century for the next, in the above ad- 
vertilement ; merely, as may be conjectured, becaufe we now fay /2- 
wentcen hundred and fixty-nine! ‘Uhis, though the moft obvious blun- 
der, is not the oney inconiiftency that might be produced: but great 
wits are often deficient in judemen it, as well as in memory 

His humour is next to be enguired into, anda fpecimen of it may 
be taken from the firlt letter he fends after his arrival in London: 

* At length [am arrived, as Othello fays, ** at the fea-mark of my 
utmott fail,” for, from the little | faw on each fide the road, between 
Plymouth and this place, a quite out of heart for any farther vafit 
into the country of tingland. 

‘vy fir defiga, you know, was to have vifited every city in the 
ifland ; the feveral ca thedrals, as 1 had {ven the prints of thein, were, 
in part, my inducement; but as I find, from all accounts, that reli- 
gion is at its latt gal, even in the villages, no doubt I fhall fee lefs 
in the capital churches, as thofe kind of difeafes flow from the head, 
downwards, and rarely begin, nay, if ever they do, never faccoel 
when they rife from the extremities. 

‘Lhe only change i thall make in my intended tour will be to 
Scotland ; this was orig inally never intended by me; from their iti- 
nerant method of geiting their bread, 1 thould have thought the 
country not worth fiaying in, and it is more than barely reported 
this was its fituation formerly ; but at prefent, thanks to a favourite 
of their nation (above a a century ago) that country is, now, the gar- 
den of this part of Hurope—and though the climate will not admit of 
ripe fruits, and rich plants, yet have they fuch quantities of money, 
that icarce a gentleman of five hundred per annum, is now without 
his pinery 5 ; and hot-houfes are more frequent there, 1 am told, than 
were naked limbs in former ages. 

* Many jelts, nay they are even tranfmitted to lateft pofterity, by 
printed books, were once current about a poor fingle pafiage by a 
ferry, acrofs the ‘I weed ; and one among others, was, that when any 
paflenger pafied to Scotland, they never afked him for money, as be- 
ing certain he would return, and fuon too; but when the very richeit 
Scotchman pafled to England, they made him pay, as knowing he 
never would pafs back again, and was a fool if he did. 

‘ You have often repeated part “a am epigram, in thofe days, 
which, to common readc ‘rs, will bette explain this, | 
‘* Riad Cain been scot. God w old have chang d his doom, 

‘* Not fent him wand’rineg, but confin’d him home.” 

* However, I hear the wandering character of them i is quite at an 
end, for, about a century fince, they crept into fueh favour at courts 
that -fcarce was there nauadhlneile poit vacant, in law, phytic, the 
army, navy, nay, the ihe very church, but the natives of this county 
pokesied it 
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¢ One caufe of the depopulation in this part of England was, I 
hear, owing to this range partiality to them—in fuch torrents did 
they pour fouthward, that the once poor ferry could no longer aniwer 
its original end; fo that from one bridge over the Tw« eed, which was 
then thought a very hazardous expence to the proprictors, no lefs 
tha n forty ve are ftill to be found, ev ery one of which have, in pro- 
portion, " dhele toll anfwer in intereit to the feveral owners. 

‘ As the natives of this country ever retain prefbytery prin ciples, it 
has often given caufe of wonder, no lefs than complaint, that bi ihops 
of the ci ablifhed church of { ‘neland fhould be raifed from their uni- 
very fes—y et, but too often, has it happened, and, perhaps, is one of 
thdfé reafons in the univerfal decay of religion fouthwas ds. 

¢ Suckled in clannifh principles, and nurfed in the cullom of tryin® 
caufes without jurtes, the jealoufics fouthward were ever flrongett, 
when any gentleman of this country, though 1 ingenious to a proverb, 
afcended the upper bench of law; but as fo _— printed ac counis 
of this univerfal error are to be feen in your fo well-chofen library, L 
will return to my intended fubjecti, of which | had near loit if ight, 
and, if ever I have occafion to open the caufe again, will certainly be 
more particular, by gaining fly intelligence srom the natives licre, 
which is very eafily done by making them believe you are defcended 
from a family of that nation, 

‘ Our fortune, in America, having been originally oom from 
trade, it was very natural I fhould ¢ hufe to take. up my head-« quar- 
tersin the city. by the grand appearance of {treets, fyuare 5, andal- 
sa palaces, from the once county-town of Brentford, | fooiliiiy 

magined, this muft be from the overflowings of trade, and that the 
city, from whence fuch treajures mutt iflue, fill was the feat of hurry 
and confufion—I mean that glorious part of it which is occafioned by 
traffic. 

‘ But after pafiine a place called Leiccfter Square, whcre the pe- 
deftal only of an E:quettrian itatue fill remained, | found nothing but 
unroofed buildings, common fewers open to the air, and, of courfe, 
very offenfive, grafs growing between the interiiices of the ones, on 
the foot way, and, in ‘hort, every thing fymptomatic of defolation. 

‘ However, | ordered the coac -hman to drive me towards the [x- 
change; the fellow laughed, and faid, he fuppefid ! had heard there 
was, now, no fuch place; but that he could inew me the ground it 
once ftood upon, the iame being, at preient, a kind of college for ree 
pentant proititutes. 

‘ Thefe candidates daily grew fo numerous, that one or two re- 
ceptacles were not found futhcient to contain them, as was the cafe 
formerly ; but in fact,*it is fuch a clever contrivance to efcape credi- 
tors, get cured of a certain diforder gratis, or be rid of a baitard child, 
that no wonder eve ery apartment has its weeping inhabit: ints in pub- 
lic, who laugh in private, to think what fools people mutt be to give 
up their money to fupport it; and how cordially their penitence is 
fv alowed by joining in an hymn cr two, or weeping at the farcical 
piety of fome popular : deh oing preacher. 

‘indeed 1 find on t t hofpitals, on due examination, are built to aid 
and afift young ph iyficians, iurgeons, apothecaries, cha p! ‘ain S, Ma- 
trons, nurics, with maay an é cetera, more than for the fake of the 
3 feveral 
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feveral poor objects ; but I will exp!ain this, in future letters, more 
amply ; at preient, as | grow tedious and tirefome to myfelf, fo muft I 
of courfe be to others, therefore, not to overload the carriage of in- 
civility at preient, dieu.’ 

Thofe Readers who relifh the turi. of this epiftle, may be gratified 
| with twenty-fix more in the fame ftyle in this colleftion, which are 
} 


ian 


POPE me re 
ons “See 





richly larded with prefent politics, to render them palatable: for it is 

to be obferved, that not one mortal whom our American traveller 

meets with, can inform him of any thing material, but what happened 

* about a century ago ;’ and thefe hints of information are fometimes 
yf 

from perfonal knowledge and memory | WN. 





1 
‘ 
| 
| 
; 
i 





Art. 16. A Difertation on the Influence of Opinions on Language, and of 
Language on Opinions, which gained the Pruffian Royal Academy's 
Prize on that Subje&. Containing many curious Particulars in Philo- 
logy, Natural Hiftory, and the Scripture Phrafeology. With an En- 
- into the Advantages and Pra&icability of an Univerfal Learned 





anguage. By Mr, Michaelis, Court-counfellor to his Britannic | #™' 
Majefty, and Dire&tor of the Royal Society at Gottingen. 4to, 
5s. Boards. Owen, &c. 1769. By 


An indifferent tranflation of that curious work, of which we gave 
an account in our Review of Foreign Books, 4pp. to Rev. vol. xxix. 


far 
p- 512, feq. ‘ 
Art. 17. The Vegetable Syftem: Or, the internal Stru@ure, and the Life } 
of Plants ; their Parts and Nourifbment explained; their Claffs, Or- 
der, Genera, and Species, afcertained and defcriled; in a Method en- - 
tirely new: comprehending an artificial Index and a natural Syftem. 
With Figures of all the Plants, defigned and engraved by the Author. ae 
The whole from Nature only. By John Hill, \i.D. Vol. 14th, | 
Folio. 11. 118. 6d. Roards. Baldwin, &c. 1769. lo 
For the former volumes of this noble and elegant work, fee Rev. fo 


wol. xxxvil. p. 129, 185. and vol. xxxvlil. p. 324. 


Art. 18. An Effay on the Management of Hogs; including Experiments - 
on the rearing and fattening them. For which the Society 
for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufadures, and Cemmerce, 


adjudged the Premium of a Gold Medal, Small 8vo. 1s. 6d. al 
Nicoll. 


A perfon who has rea//y and accurately tried the changes of food 
here enumerated, has fufhiciently earned the prize adjudged to him, 
| though the conclufions drawn fhould not happen to be univerfally a 
| true: for no profeffion is more influenced by local circumftances than f 
0 that of a farmer. R 
' Mr. Young, the author of this Effay, obferves, ‘ There are two ‘ 
; principal objects in the rearing and fattening hogs; fir/?, to make the 
hy greateft advantage of a dairy ; and, /ecendly, to fubftitute fome other 
} “se in the place of that which arifes from cows, when none are . 4 
cept.” 
H With regard to rearing, he advifes as follows: : 
H * Hogs that are a quarter (or upwards) grown, may be abfolutely 
H) confined to a clover field, until it is neceflary to fow wheat: nine 
f | tenths 
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tenths of Britain will doubt this fa&t, but I have repeatedly experi- 
enced the truth of it. The fences, it is unneceffary to add, muft, in 
this fyftem, be incomparably good ;—which neceffity, I apprehend, is 
a particular merit in a mode of hufbandry ; for a conduct that forces 
the farmer to have excellent fences, is, fo far, of great utility. It is 
alfo requifite to add, that there muft be a pond in the field, which 
never fails. In a goodcrop of clover, well fenced and watered, {wine 
of this fort may be locked up from the middle of May to Michael- 
mas ; and no confumption of the clover will pay the farmer better.’ 

It appears, however, by another experiment, that hogs fed with 
mown clover, in confinement, will not thrive; without doubt, air, 
exercife, and cleanlinefs in confequence, are as effential to the wel- 
fare of {wine, as of other animals. ‘This appears to be Mr. Young's 
opinion, in his general obfervations on rearing hegs. 

‘ The general refult of thefe experiments is drawn into one view in 
a very few words. 

‘ Milk mixt with pollard appears to be, of all food, the moft pro- 
per for rearing of pigs. 

‘ Milk alone is good. 

‘ Boiled carrots, excellent, and fully proved to be fufficient for any 
farmer to depend on, who does not keep a good dairy. 

‘ Potatoes are alfo a very good food. 

‘ Turnips, cabbages, and malt-duft, very bad. 

‘ Of green food, that which is growing, 1s clearly the beft; mown, 
and given in ftyes, it is pernicious. 

‘ In the field, lucerne is fuperior to all the reft. Clover comes 
next, then fanfoin: all thefe three are good. Burnet laft, and bad.’ 

The refult of his trials of fattening hogs, will appear from the fol- 
lowing remarks : 

‘ It appears from thefe experiments, that pollard alone is a cheaper 
food than peafe alone. 

‘,That boiled carrots is much the moft profitable food that has 
bee tried. 

‘ That buck-wheat is a more profitable food than peafe. 

. That feveral kinds of food mixed, is better than being given 
alone. 

‘ That the meal of any one, or of various kinds of grain, is better 
and more profitable than the whole grain, mixed or alone. 

‘ That peafe and barley are a much fweeter food than beans.’ 

But, befides the flefh, our Author inftances the dung as a confider- 
able article of profit. ‘ I have found, fays he, that go hogs will, in 
fatting, yield as much manure as is worth thirty pounds on the fpot— 
and where ftraw or ftubble are to be had very cheap, to a much 
greater amount.’ 

Our Author, and every other perfon concerned in this important 
branch of the farming and hufbandry bufinefs, will find a very curious 
paper on the fubje&t, by turning to our Review for January, 1755. 


MEDICAL. N. 


Art. 19. An Account of the Difeafes, Natural Hiftory, and Medicines of 
the Eaft Indies. Tranflated from the Latin of James Bontius, Phy- 
F 4 fician 
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fician to the Dutch Settlement at Batavia. To which are added 
Annotations by a Phyfician. S8vo. 3s. 6d. fewed. Noteman. 


Bontius isa well-known author. His Account of the Difeafes, Na- 
tural Hittory, and Medicines of the Faft Indies, was publifhed about 
130 years fince ; and is ftill confidered as a work of confiderable me- 
rit. The | ranflator’s views in fending him forth in an Englifh drefs 
are pointed out in the preface. 

* There never was a time, fays he, when the peculiar circumftances 
of foreign climates fo much merited the attention of a commercial 
people, as, at prefent, the Natural Hiftory and Difeafes of +*2 Eatt 
Indies. ‘I hefe being profefiedly treated of by Bontius, it was appre- 
hended, that a tranflation of that valuable author would be a work of 
public utility, ¢ calculated, not for the benefit of the faculty alone, but 
of all thofe who either refide in, or vifit the oriental countries, as con- 
taining the moft important precepts for the prevention of endemial 
difcafe a as well as the method of cure, 

* Concerning the tranflation it is fufficient to fay, that no other li- 
berty has been uted, than lopping off a few trifling redundancies, and 
changing the arrangement of the fubject into an order which appeared 
more natural. Ihe freedom of the tranflator might perhaps have 
been extended, with indulgence, to the alteration of fome prefcrip- 
tio.s and theoretical opinions, which may now be regarded as ob- 
folete. But as moft of the medicines are indigenous in the Indies, it 
feemed mare eligible to retain them on the authority of the author, 
than facrifice his faithful obfervations of their effects, to the temporary 
and inconitant modes of practice. With regard, however, to the few 
obfolete opinions which occur, though thele alfo are preferved in the 
tranflation, they are remarked in annotations. And in order to ren- 
der the publication more complete, an account is added of the nature 
and cure of fuch difeafes as have been omitted by the author.’ 


The tranflation, we find, is executed agreeably to this plan, and 
does juitice to the original. D. 
e 


POETICAL 
Ait. 20. The Veil Unrent ; or, A Walk in the Tombs. A Poem. With 
the Death-bed Scene, gto. Od, ‘VT. Baldwin, in May’s Building. 
The Writer exclaims, 
Oh! miferable me, to die thus wretched! 








~ oe 


This line, which, by the way, is one of the beft in the poem, fhould | 


be read thus : 
Oh! miferable man, to write fo wretchedly! 


Art. 21. Bufine/s, Pleafure, and Prudence: a Fable. Ynfcribed to the | 


Right Hon. William Lord Bofton. 


By john Lockman, Folio. 6d. 
Dodile ey. 


Every body knows what poetical talents Mr. Lockman poffeffes. 


y . » 
7; RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 22. Chri/i’s Parable of the Ten Virgins: bei ing the Subftance of 
two practical Difcourfes, by Henry Stebbi ing, D. D, Chaplain in 
_Usdinary to his Majetty, and Sunday Lecturer to the Society a 
Gray's 
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Gray’s Inn ; and to the United Parishes of St. Laurence-Jewry and 

St. Mary Magdalea, Milk-street. 8vo. 1s. Flexney. 1709, 

This is a plain, practical difcourfe, upon part of the above para- 
ble; and is principally addreffed to young perfons. It appears to 
be the defign of the Author to engage their attention to thofe inward 
principles of piety and goodnefs, by cultivating which they may be 
formed to ufefulnefs and happinefs. This we apprehend to be his 
meaning, when he explains the phrafe of taking oil in their vefils with 
their lamps, by having and maintaining Chriit’s religion : not merel 
their being profefiors of Chriftianity, or having a cold belief of its 
truths, but acting upon and agreeably to them. In this view his dif- 
courte is ferious, fenfible, and well calculated to promote the great 





ends of piety and virtue. ha 
, e 
Art. 23. 4 Letter to a young Gentleman at Oxford, intended for Holy 

Orders. Containing fome feafonable Cautions again? Errors in Doce 

trine, $vo. 1s. Robinfon and Roberts. 

The Writer of this Letter is a great enemy to thofe crying and dam- 
nable fins, herefy and {chifm ; efpecially the Arian herefy, the inven- 
tion of which he afcribes to Satan : fo that now we know what religion 
the devil is of.—He here (the Author we mean, not the old Arian ren- 
tleman juft mentioned) warns his young friend againft the errors of 
infidelity, enthufiafm, lukewarmnefs, and fuperftition; againit Con- 
feffionalilts, Monthly Reviewers, tlafphemers, Reprobates, and Me- 
thodifts. This zealous Champion for orthodoxy feeins, indeed, to be 
a very good fort of man: only, like honelt Parfon G r’s wife, 
“ g little too hot.” 





Art. 24. Sermons. By the late Rev. Mr. Sterne. Vols. 5, 6, >. 
izmo. 758. Od. fewed. LEecket. 170. 

As thefe difcourfes were publifhed by the Widow of Mr. Sterne, 
there is no doubt but they are tie productions of that pen to which 
the public is indebted for the fermons of the celebrated Yorick: but 
we fee no other reafon for the fuppofition.—For aught that appears, 
either in the matter or the manner of thefe poithumous publications, 
they might have been the work of Mr, Sterne’s curate,—or of any 
other curate in the kingdom —'t was well obferved, in a cenfure of 
the 3 vols. now before us (publifhed in one of the Chronicles) that 
** qt is a very injudicious kindneis in our furviving friends, to publith 
the fweepings of our fludies.”” 7 


NoveEtes, 


Art. 25. The Hiftory of Eliza Mufgrove. 12m0. 2 Vols. 4s. 6d 
fewed. johnfton. 


Had the thects of this work been corrected with due care at the 
printer’s, the pentive amufement it affords would have inct with no 
interruptions. ‘Vhe’bafenefs of parents in facrificine the welfare of 
their chiidren from fordid confiderations, and the folly of thofe who 
are depraved enough to accept fuch facrisices, are pathetically 
exempliied in a narrative that will affect any reader, thole excepted, 
Wwuo have children they refolve to diipo/e of, in the literal acce. tation 
‘ ut 
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of the common phrafe: For when avarice has rooted itfelf in the 
heart, it is rendered totally infenfible of humane impreflions. N 


Art. 26. The Sibyl; A Novel. ByaLady. 12mo. 2 Vols. 55, 
fewed. Johnfon and Payne. 


Sir Nicholas Fairfax, a baronet of fordid difpofition and brutith 
manners, lives at variance with his filter, Lady Jane Beaufort, and 
brings up two beautiful daughters at his remote country-feat, Ivy- 
caftle, in total ignorance of the world ; intending that a young coufin 
of theirs, then abroad, fhould take his choice of them: and he is 
made, without any preference of paternal affection, to entertain the 
abfurd refolution of facrificing the fortune and interefts of the rejected 
fil in favour of her who fhould be chofen. Eliza is the happy fifter; 
an y Beaufort the aunt, though perfonally a ftranger to the young 
{adies, contrives to introduce a gentleman captivated with Henrietta, 
the other fifter, to Ivy-caftle, in the difguife of an old fortune-telling 
gypfy. Here his predi¢tions favour his intentions ; which end in the 
aunt very unjuftifiably perfuading Henrietta to leave her father’s 
houfe, and her being married the next morning to the old Sibyl, now 
transformed into a young baronet: fhe is then brought back. and all 
matters are accommodated with the father. ‘This is the outline of a 
ftory, neither natural nor defenfible; but improbable circumtftances 
required, perhaps, improper meafures to rectify them. 


Art. 27. The fmall Talker; A Series of Letters from a Lady in the 
Weft of England, to Lady Anne D——, abroad. 12zmo. 2s. 6d. 
Johnfon and Payne. 





By the appellation Small Talker, we are to underftand a general 
Jover, a man who makes a cruel fport of engaging the affections of 
every female who comes in his way. ‘This volume contains an inter- 
eiting ftery, rendered ftill more affecting by the levity of one of the 
above defcribed worthlefs characters: and there can hardly be any 
reader of either fex fo giddy, as not to receive fome good hints from 
it, the impreflion of which will lait at leaft while it is reading. 


Art. 28. 4 Sketch of Happincfs in Reral Life, and of the Mifery/ Phat 
attended an Indifcreet Paflion. Small 8vo. 1s.6d. Millan, 
1760. 

A fhort epiftolary account of a journey into the New Foreft, 
Hampfhire, fomewhat after the manner of our quondam friend the 
admirable Shandy: but as the narrative lays claim to a foundation 
of faéts, the melancholy ftory of the author’s friend gives the whole 
Jetter a ferious turn; fo that the imitation is not that of Triftram in 
his joyous moments. ‘The performance, however, poffeffes one degree 
of merit which diftinguifhes the Author among his competitors in this 
ftyle of writing ;——he does not mifunderftand his original fo much 
as to fuppofe that indelicacy would give his copy a fuficient refem- 
blance to it. 

The Author propofing to {pend fome time with a rural family at a 
certain lodge in the New Foreft, thus relates his firft arrival, which 
will ferve.as a {pecimen of the performance, 





‘ Pafling 
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¢ Paffing through the wilds of the new foreft, my fancy would 

oint out the fpot on which ftood, fair and flourifhing, a noble city, 
town, Village or villa, all, all deftroyed by the accurfed will of one 
tyrant 5 ‘in purfuit of that pleafure which caufed the depopulation of 
fo rich a country, his fon fell: oh! may tyrants themfelves meet the 
ftroke of juftice, when they attempt to wreft the laws of the conftity- 
tion to infamous purpofes. 

‘ As I approached the confines of the lodge, with an enthufiaftic 

pleafure, ! hailed the fpreading oak, where, under the kind proteétion 
of its fhade, ! fhould laugh at the troubles of fociety, and enjoy the 
eafe of obfcure retirement. 
6 | faw the houfe, and alighted—I brought the reins of the bridle 
over the horfe’s face, and hung them on the pale,—then went for- 
ward—the door wide open, with feeming hofpitality invited me to 
enter—! did— The door belied not the fentiments of thofe whodwelt 
within—unknown they faluted me with kindnefs, time had worn me 
from the memory of the old man, as well as from that of his wife; 
none elfe were prefent. I told my name; with the utmoft fimplicity 
of joy they welcomed me to the lodge—Martha was called—Martha, 
the darling of their age—the ftranger was anounced—Martha, clean 
and as chaite as thofe who guarded the veftal fane, entered the room, 
God protect me! faid fhe, having kicked her foot againft fomething 
that had almoft thrown her downas fhewas advancing—her appearance 
fo full of innocence and fimplicity, drew from me an involuntary 
amen, and I believe I added, may foul befal him who fhall dare ta 
offer violence unto thee——if I did not utter the words, I am fure 
that 1 devoutly wifhed it——-Martha approached, her fingers were 
intermixed, and her arms hung negligently down, fo that her hands 
came to a point—fhe dropped a curtfey of kind falutation, and a 
hearty welcome fparkled in her eyes—fhe blufhed,—and holding 
down her head, efpied my boots; but foon recovering herfelf, the 
demanded of her father, if my horfe had been taken care of—a 
negative reply drew from her, ‘‘ poor beaft, the flies will fting him 
to death”—could there be a keener reproach ?—I felt it———faid I to 
myfelf, beaft that thou art, fo foon to forget the obligations which 
thou oweft to thine horfe, and to requite his fervices with ingrati- 
tude, by expofing him to the fcorching heat, and to the tormenting 
flies —— Martha perceived I was embarraffed—fhe called her brother 
William came William led my horfe into the ftable, I faw 
that he was well cleaned, and that he had good hay. Then—then 
—no, I could not quite forgive myfelf——what muft they endure, 
who having been brought into life, and conftantly received the mott 
affeCtionate marks of friendfhip, fhould they requite their benefactor 
with negleé&t, defertion, cenfure and vile reproach—— occurred to my 
recollection, the hugenefs of this ingratitude reconciled me to my- 
felf, and 1 was ftroking my horfe when Martha told me——tea is 
Waiting, 

The father, mother, Martha, William and myfelf were at the 
table, the tea was made; the exhilarating ftream was poured into the 
Neat {tone cups, the moft delicious cream was added, and the {weeteft 
bread and butter, made by Martha’s own labour, crowned the 
tepalt————here the voice of fcandal is not heard; thefe happy 
abodes 
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abodes know not the arts of defamation; fecure themfelves in jn. 
ne@cence, they have no idea of the wiles of popular life; their hours 
pafs unalloyed by envy years fucceeding years with the utmoft 
ferenity—and age ficals upon them unperceived. 

¢ Happy people! free from the hurry of the bufy world, and the 

hrenzy of ambition —— bleit with the bounties of providence, jn- 
dultry furnifhes their homely fare, and contentment gives a zeit to 
the various employments of ruitic life ve Eatt-India murtherers 
and plunderers, and all ye who riot in the wages of rapine, ex- 
tortion, and injuftice, fay, can ye boait eafe and tranquillity like 
this?’ : 

In this fequeftered part of the world, the Author difcovered a lot 
friend, who here abandoned himfelf to defpair, for having been forced 
by an uncle, on whom he was dependent, to contract a marriage 
recommended merely from interefted motives; in which compliance 
he made a facrifice of a former tender attachment, the reflection on 
which imbittered all his moments. But when his deferted love had 
funk into a fettled melancholy, which ended only by drowning her- 
felf, and his uncle died of grief at the fad effects of his avaritious 
{chemes, he grew quite frantic, and retired to pine away in this 
Foreft, where his wiihes for death were gratified by his being acci- 
dentaliy gored by one of the red deer who was purfued by the 
hounds. 

‘Lhere is an obfervable inconfiftency between this ftory, and the 
mention of it in the title: there, indifcretion is charged on the 
lover ; in perufal, however, the uncle is exhibited as the blameable 
party. 

; We are informed by the Introduction, that this fhort letter is pub- 
lifhed by the Writer as a '{pecimen, and that if the public ufe it well, 
a continuation of his ramble is at their fervice: but if this letter is 
neglected, he threatens revenge by configning the remainder to the 
flames. ‘Ihis tafte of his writing, however, for it is but a tafte, 
would incline us, chiefly indeed out of regard to the Author, 
to beg him, even in that cafe, to alter his vengeful refolution, and 
think what pangs of sepentance he wiil feel, the moment the curling 
flames {natch inevitably to that oblivion fo much dreaded by Authors, 
excellencies no one but himfelf can then regret the lofs of. He 
would thus deprive himicif of the confolation to be derived from 
fonouring a minority of admirers as the difcerning few. N 

* 








Art. 29. The Hifory of Mi/s Sommerville, Written by a Lady. Small 
Svo. 2 Vols.’ 6s, in Vellum. Newbery and Carnan. 


Ifa novel is agreeably written, without having fome farther view, 

a moral purpofe, or at leaft humour, to recommend it; cr, if it 
contains good infractions without being conveyed in an entertaining 
form, the work has no real claim to commendation. The adventures 
of the ‘unfortunate Mifs Sommerville, interwoven with thofe of her 
friends, though too long to enter into, are very agreeably delivered, 
and will not tail to intereti thofe readers who are poffelied of any fen- 
ibility. They will be particularly affected by her unhappy fate, 
after all her diificulttes appear to have been furmounted :——For 
this narrative does not depart from human nature and probability, fo 
far 
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+o wind up the adventures of all the parties to a happy con- 
Some bafe characters, graced with all the pageantry 
tle, are held up defervedly to aeteliation, and though 


far as & 
{ummatione Dy 
‘wealth and ti 
f wealth ana title, lete ‘ : ! 
the cataflrophe is fatal in the principal perfonage of the hiitory, the 





lively reader will meet with much entertainment in perusing it. 


N. 


Art. 30- The Queflion fated, whether the Freeholders of Middlefex 
loft their Right, by voting for Mr. Wilkes at the laft Election, In 
a Letter from a Member of Parliament to his Conftituents, Svo. 

1S. 0 d. W ocodfal!. 


Though there is little credit due to the profeflions of an anonymous 
title-page, yet the prefent mafterly pamphlet is generally fuppofed to 
have been really the work of a celebrated baronet, member of par- 


Jiament for a great fea- port town in the northern parts of this king- 
dom. [tis written on the popular fide of the quellion, and contains 
o ° ’ —_— _s. 4 s 7 ° . ° 
many obfervations and arguments which hiehly merit the attention 
¢ 3° rn c io { “e 4 om rrran . = ia 
of the Public, and will afford great picaiure to ine zealous friends 
- q ig j c eon ‘ ~ ee | i 7" 4 . ~ “+ 
of, and launch advocates for, the gloricus caule of Liberty, 


PoLITICAL and COMMERCIAL, 


Art.zt. The Cafe of the late Election for the County of Middlefex, confidered 

on the Principles of the Conflitution, aud tee Authorities of Law. 

od ~~ & 

gto. as. Cacell, * Wy Gwe Tdphead Laer 

Here we have the other fide of the quefich, lated with all the accu. ‘ 
racy of an able lawyer; and fuch we fuppofe the Author to be. He 
is well verfed in parliamentary proceedings ; and he propofes to few, 
from the records of parliament, and the authoritics of law, that the 
houfe of commons 1s legally inveited with the power they have exer- 
cifed with refpect to the late dctermination of the election for Mid- 
dlefex. He farther contends, that, in the general principles cf reafon 
and conftitutional policy, they exght to have * fuch a power;— 
that it cannot, confiftently with the prefervation of public liberty, 
be lodged any where elfe; and that, in the inflance in queltion, 
they have exercifed this right not only according to the eftablifhed 
law and ufage of parliament, but in conformity with the adjudica- 
tions of the courts at Weftminiter, on the like oecafion. His rea- 
fonings on thefe points, if they do not entirely fatisty the m®hid of 
the penetrating reader, will, however, convince him of the ereat 
abilitics of the writer, ~ 

* A pofition of which the author of the Queftion flated, does not 
feem to be fo clearly convinced. 


~ Art. 32. A Letter to the Author of the Queflicn Stated. Py another 
Member of Parliament. vo. od. Bathurf. 


The author of the Quefion Stated having mentioned with epplaufé 
Dr. Blackflone’s Commentaries on the Laws of ineland 3 but, atthe 
fame time, intimated that the learned commentator had, wvon a late 
Occation, departed from the principles which he had incalcated and 
avowed in that celebrated performance ;~the writer of this lect: Pe 
Who is probably no other than Dr. By himfelf, has thought 


dent to refute this charge of inconfillency, to vindica 
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fentiments of the perfon fo attacked, and to fhew that his judgment, 
however erroneous, or fingular, has always been uniform and fteady, 

‘ Erroneous, fays the letter-writer, it may poflibly be, and very 
probably it was fo, fince he could not intirely agree with either the 
miniitry or the oppofition, in their conduc with refpeét to Mr. 
Wilkes. He concurred with the latter in difapproving the vote of 
the zd of February; becaufe he thought it beneath the dignity of 
parliament to cenfure any libel (however atrocious) that was merely 
directed againit a minifter. In the reft of the queftions he heartily 
concurred with the majority, whenever he happened to be prefent: 
And in all of them he followed, without regard to any party-con- 
nexions, the fentiments which he had formed for himfelf, and 
which he always had publicly avowed.’ 

To elucidate this matter, our Author enters on a comparifon of 
the thoughts of the profefor, as delineated by himfelf in his Commen- 
taries, with the words of the politician, fuppofed to have been deli- 
vered in parliament. 

The doétrine which the profeffor is faid to have fupported in his 
fpeech, in the H. of C. is faid to have been——‘‘ That the houfe of 
commons had a right to adjudge Mr. Wilkes incapable of being 
elected to ferve in this prefent parliament.” In oppofition to this 
dotirine, the author of the Queftion Stated quotes the learned pro- 
feffor’s enumeration of /egal di/abilities ; but the writer of this letter 
complains that thefe quotations are unwarily and inaccurately made, 
and that his fentiments are thereby mifreprefented. We mutt refer 
to the pamphlet for particulars, and fhall only add, that we think 
this apology for the celebrated commentator will be very fatisfactory 
to every candid and competent reader. He has induftrioufly avoided 
f{aying any thing on the political merits of the principal queftion in dif 
pute. ‘ My only intention,’ fays he, ‘ in this Addrefs, was to vindicate 
to you and the public, from the charge of inconfiftence and duplicity, 
the character of one, who, though warmly attached to his Sovereign 
and the free conftitution of his country, detefts all the violence of 
party, from which inconfiftence is infeparable ; and who had much 
rather be, and be efteemed, an honeft man, than the ablett politician 
in Europe.’ : 










































Art. 33. Confiderations on the Times. 8ve. 1s, Almon. 


The author has conceived a bad opinion of the Times; and re. 
commends the reftoration of annual parliaments, as the moit pro- 
mifing remedy for the diforders of our body politic. 


Art. 34. The Fate of Tyrants, or the Road from the Palace to the 
Scaffold. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Fell. 


Charles T. is here held up, a royal fcarecrow, to fucceeding 
princes, of arbitrary inclination. The pamphlet confifts merely ot 
ftale {craps of hiftory, obvioufly thrown together——~becaufe it was 
convenient for fomebody shat a pamphlet fhould be made, 


Art. 35. The Battle of the Quills or Wilkes attack’d and defended. 
A Sele&tion of the moft interefting Pieces relative to John Wilkes, 
Efqg. Written by Him, his Adverfaries, and Partizans, from the 
tyme of his declaring himielf a Candidate for Middlefex.x—— 

‘ With 
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With his Addreffes, Speeches, Middlefex Inftru@ions, &c. 8vo. 


2s. Williams. 
Ufeful to thofe who neither read the Magazines or News-papers. 


Art. 36. Te Rights of the People to petition, and the Reafonablene/s of 
complying avith fuch Petitions. Ina Letter to a leading great Man. 
gyo. 1s. Williams. 


Anew edition of an old trat firft publifhed in Sir Robert Walpole’s 
time, aad addreffed to that celebrated ftatefman,—if we are not mifz 
taken in the import of the initial letters at the head of the prefatory 
epiltle ——The Writer ftrenuoufly contends for what nobody will 
contett with him: the right of the people to petition for redrefs, 
where they find themfelves aggrieved. 


Art. 37. Two Letters to the Court of Direétors for Affairs of the United 
Company of Merchants of England, trading to the Eait-Indies. 
Concerning the propofed Superviforfhip. 4to. 1s, 6d. Richardfon 
and Urquhart. 


Thefe letters are figned ‘‘ Alexander Dalrymple ;” and the defign 
of the writer was to difluade the company from the meafure men- 
tioned in the title. 


Art. 38. The Political Conte? ; containing a Series of Letters between 
Junius and Sir Will. Draper: alfo the whole of Junius’s Letters 
to his Grace the D*** df G******. 8vo. 1s. Newbery. 


This colle&tion, from the news-papers, of the celebrated Letters 
figned Junius, will probably gratify many gentlemen, who might 
wih to preferve thefe fpecimens of elegant invective. The Editor, 
however, has unluckily praifed the writer for his candor, as wel! as his 
elegance. He might, with equal propriety have complimented Lady 
#ren¢@re® on her cha/ftity. 


Art. 39. The Defcription of a Parliament in no inflance fimilar to the pre- 
feat. 8vo. 1s. Almon. 1769. 


Parliaments in no inftance fimilar to the prefent, were thofe in the 
corrupt reigns of Charles and James, when the national affemblies 
were filled with placemen and penfioners. The Author’s fineffe, in 
his title-page, is fomewhat like that of Swift in his defcription of the 
place of the damned : after fhewing that Hell muft be where the 
damn’d are, 7. e. damn’d lawyers, damn’d priefts, damn’d ftatefinen, 
damn’d rogues, damn’d lyars, &c. he concludes, 

And Hell, to be fure, is at Paris, or Rome; 
How happy for ws that it is not at ome / 


Art. 40. A Speech without Doors, upon the Subje&t of a Vote given 
on the oth of May, 1769. 4to. 6d. T. Payne, 

The vote here alluded to, is that by which Mr. Lutterell was de- 
clared duly elected for Middlefex. The fenfible author of this {peech 
without doors declares for the fuccefsful fide of the queftion, and 
argues upon the common received principle, that in all cafes of elec- 
tion by a majority of votes, wherever the candidate for whom the 
moft votes are given, appears to have been, at the time of elestion, 
under a dngwn legal incapacity, the perfon who had the next greateft 
number 
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number of votes (if under #o legal incapacity) ought to be confidered 
as the perfon duly electe@l: and he concludes, aiter a thorough in- 
veftigation of this maxim, that Mr. Lutterell had, upon very prin- 
ciple of reafon and every rule of faw, as well as according to the 
uniform ufage of parliament, conferred upon him, a clear title to fit 
as one of the reprefentatives for the county of Middlefex. 


DRAMATIC, 

Art. 41. Dr. Laft in his Chariot; A Comedy: as performed in the 

Haymarket. 8vo. 1s. €d. Griffin. 176g. 

Drawn from that inexhauttible fonntain of true comedy, Moliere, 

His Malede Imaginaire has turnifhed the Englifh with this laughable 
rformance, in the dedication of which, to Mr. Foot, the tranflator 
acknowledges his cbligations to that legitimate fon of Humour, for 
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one entire icene (the confultation of the phyficians) and feveral hints 
throughout the piece. ‘The ¥ditor has sejected fome fcenes in the | 
original, which he thonght could not poilibly fucceed on the Englith 

' 


ftage ; and has fubftituted thofe in which the charaéter of Dr. Lait 
is introduced. Jn this charactcr, the Editor has the difadvantage of 
appearing merely as a copyill, (after the great original by Foote), | 
but he has acquitted himtelf better than copyiils generally do. 
Art. 42. The Captive; A Comic Opera, as performed at the Theatre | 
Koyal, Haymarket, 8vo. 1s. Grifin. 

The comic part of Dryden’s Don Sebaftign, which is a difgrace to 
that celebrated play, thrown into the form of a fixging farce, as the 
prefent alterer himfelf juftiy terms it in the advertifement, though in 
the title-page this r7fe (another of his frank and honeft appellatives) | 
is dignified with the name of an Opera. 


S ER M ON S. 

I. Ecclifiaftical Merchandize foewn to be unlawful—with a brief Re- 
mark on the prevailing Sin of Bribery: preached at the Archdeacon’s 
Vilitation in Sudbury, Suffolk; May 25, 1760. By Henry Croffinan, 
M. A. Reétor of Little Cornard, Suffolk. Oliver, 

Il, National Sin, the Caufe of national Trouble,—before the Ami- 
cable Society of burgefles of Shrew!bury,—in the Parifh Church of 
St. Julian, salop, May 3. By I’. Warter, M. A. Baldwin. 

IM. Poe Pretences of Exthufiafts confidered and confuted ;———be- 
fore the Univerfity of Oxtord, at St. Mary’s, June 26, 1768. By 
William tlawkins, M. A. trebendary of Wells, late Poetry-pro- 
feffor, and bellow of Pembroke-college in Oxford. Publifhed by 


Delire. ivington. 








ERRAT A. 
May, page 395. line 20, for afcent of the vapors which from the tail, 
read, afc:nt of the vapors which form the tail. f 
99%. line 7. for zediac Light, read, xediacal light. 
June, page 493. line 35, foxy climination, read, elimination. 
494. line 27, for zotion, read, motic... 
495. lme s, from the bottom, for Cardinal de Laynes, 
read, Cardinal de Luynes. 
499. line 10, from the bottom, for the createft publick 
elect, read, the createll pojid/e effect. 





